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THE SHOT IN THE EYE. | 


A TRUE STORY OF TEXAS BORDER LIFE, 


Concluded from page 33. 


Anovt four months after this affair, in 
company with an adventurous friend, I 
was traversing Western Texas. Our 
objects were to see the country, and 
amuse ourselves in hunting for a time | 
over any district we found well adapted | 
for a particular sport — as for bear hunt- 
ing, deer hunting, buffalo hunting, &c. 
Either of these animals is to be found in 
@reater abundance, and, of course, pur- 
sued to greater advantage, in peculiar 
regions; and as we were anxious to 
make ourselves familiar with all the 
modes of life in the country, we made it 
a point, in passing through, to step 
wherever the promise of anything spe- 





cially interesting offered itself. Prairies, 
timber, and water were better distributed 
in Shelby than any county we had passed 
through — the timber predominating over 
the prairie, though interlaid by it in every 
direction. This diversity of surface at- 
tracted a greater varicty and quantity of 
game, as well as afforded more perfeet 
facilities to the sportsman. Indeed, it 
struck us as a perfect hunter’s paradise ; 
and, my friend happening to remember 
a man of some wealth, who had removed 
from his native county and settled, as 
he had understood, in Shelby, we inquir- 
ed for tim, and very readily found him. 
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Whatever else may be said or thought 
of the Texans, they are unquestionably 
most generously hospitable. We were 
frankly and kindly received, and horses, 
servants, guns, dogs, and whatever else 
was necessary to ensure our enjoyment 
of the sports of the country, as well as 
the time of our host himself, were forth- 
with at our disposal, and we were soon, 
to our hearts’ content, engaged in every 
character of exciting chase. 

One day we had all turned out for a 
deer-drive. This hunt, in which dogs 
are used for driving the game out of the 
timber, scatters the hunters very much ; 
they are stationed at the different 
** stands,” which are sometimes miles 
apart, to watch for the deer passing out ; 
and for this reason, the party seldom 
gets together again until night. We di- 
vided in the morning, and skirted up op- 


| posite sides of a wide belt of bottom tim- 


ber, while the “ drivers” and dogs pene- 
trated it to rouse the deer, which ran out 


| on either side by the stands which were 


known to the hunters. We were unus- 
ually successful, and returned to a late 
dinner at our host’s, the planter’s house. 
By dusk aJl had come in, except my 
friend, whose name was Henry, and a 


| man named Stoner, cne of the neighbors, 


who had joined our hunt. Dinner was 
ready, and we sate down to it, supposing 
they would be in in a few moments. 
The meal was nearly over, when Henry, 
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who was a gay, voluble fellow, came 
bustling into the room, and, with a 
slightly flurried manner, addressed our 
host ; — ‘‘ Squire, this is a strange coun- 
try of yours! Do you let crazy people 
range it with guns in their hands?” 

“Not when we know it. Why? 
What about crazy people? You look 
excited.” 

“Well I think I’ve had enough to 
make me feel a little curious.” 

** What is it? what is it?” exclaimed 
everybody, eagerly. 

“Why, I have met with either the Old 
Harry himself, a ghost, or a madman, 
and which it is I am confoundedly puz- 
zled to tell!” 

“Where? How?” 

He threw himself into a chair, wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, and 
continued: — You know, Stoner and 
myself, when we parted from you all this 
morning, took up the right-hand side of 
the bottom timber. Well, Stoner ac- 


companied me to my ‘ stand,’ where we 
parted, he to go on to his; and I have 
seen nothing of him since. 


Soon after 
he left me a deer passed out — I shot it, 
wounded it, and jumped on my horse to 
pursue it. The deer had staggered at 
my fire, but was not so badly wounded 
as I supposed, and led me off, until it 
suddenly occurred to me that I might get 
lost, and I reined up; but I soon found 
that this sober second thought had come 
too late, and that I was already out of my 
latitude. I wandered about nearly all 
day, though taking care not to go very 
far in one direction, before I came across 
anything which promised to set me 
right again. I at last came upon a wag- 
gon trail, and felt relieved, for I knew it 
must take me to some point where I 
could get information. The trail was 
narrow, leading through scrubby thick- 
ets; and I was riding along slowly, look- 
ing down, in the hope of detecting the 
tracks of some of your horses, when the 
violent shying of my horse caused me to 
raise my eyes. And, by George! it was 
enough to have ‘ stampeded’ a whole re- 
giment of horse! On the left of the 
trail stood a very tall skeleton-like fig- 
ure, dressed in skins, one foot advanced, 
as if he had stopped in the act of step- 


ping across it, and a long heavy gun, just 
swinging down to the level, bearing on 
me. Of course my heart leaped into 
my throat, and my flesh shrank and 
crept. Before I could think of raisin 
my gun, my eyes met those of this 
strange figure; and such eyes! Sur. 
prise at their cold, unnatural expression 
suspended my action: burning with a 
chill, singular brilliancy, in deep-sunken 
sockets, they looked as if they never had 
winked. Dwelling steadily upon my 
face for a moment, they seemed to be 
satisfied, and the gun was slowly thrown 
back upon his shoulders; and, pluck- 
ing at along grizly beard with an im- 
patient gesture of his bony hands, the 
figure made a stride aeross the trail, 
and, without speaking a word, plunged 
into the thicket. I was so confounded 
by this curious dumb show that he was 
nearly concealed in the brush before I 
found my tongue to shout to him to 
stop; but he kept on, not even turning 
his head. I was provoked, and spurred 
my horse in after him as far as I could 
penetrate ; but he kept on, and I lost sight 
of him in a moment, and whether he can 
talk at all or not is more than I can tell,” 

** Did you look at his feet, Henry?” 
interrupted one of the party. “ I expect 
it was old ——” 

“‘ Never mind what you expect — hear 
me out,” he continued. ‘I followed 
the trail, which wound about, it seemed 
to me, towards all the points of the com- 
pass, for an hour or more, when at last 
it led me out into a prairie which I 
thought 1 recognized. I stopped, and 
was looking around to make out the 
landmarks, when a horse with a saddle 
on burst from the woods behind me, 
and tore off across the prairie, as if he, 
too, had seen the devil.” 

“What color was he?” exclaimed 
half a dozen voices in a breath. 

“* He was too far off for me to distin- 
guish more than that he was a dark 
horse — say about as much so as mine. 
I could distinguish the pummel of the 
saddle and the stirrups flying!” , 

“Stoner’s horse was a dark bay,” 
was buzzed around the table in low 
tones, every one looking seriously in his 

" neighbor’s face. 
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“Yes!” said the squire, rising and 
stepping uneasily to the window. “ Sto- 
ner’s horse was a good deal like yours; 
he must have got away from him, and 
that is what detains him. But then the 
nag was a very kind creature, and well 
trained. I wonder it should have be- 
haved so!” 

“Don’t believe ‘Bay’ would have 
done it, squire,” said one of the men. 
“Something’s gone wrong, 1 think! 
Was the bridle down, Mr. Henry?” 

“Tt was too far off for me tell. I fol- 
lowed in the direction the horse took, 
and soon found myself here, and expect- 
ed to find it here too!” 

“No! Stoner’s is beyond here,” said 
the squire. “That waggon trail you 
were turning and twisting about in isa 
road I had opened to a number of board 
trees we cut and rived out there; you 
might have followed it for hours and not 
been more than a mile or so from the 
place you started from. That ghost of 
yours, by the way, may be some crazy 
fellow who has wandered off into these 
parts with mischief in him! Did you 
hear no gun?” 

“T thought I did— about an hour 
after parting with that man, or devil, or 
whatever he was; but the sound was so 
faint and distant, that, for fear I might 
be mistaken, I did not go to it; and, the 
road had turned so frequently, I could 
not tell whether it was in the direction 
he went off or not.” 

Here the “ Driver ” interposed, saying 
that he had heard a rifle about that time 
on the right, but, supposing it to be 
Henry or Stoner, he thought nothing of 
it. Anda half-laughing discussion fel- 
lowed as tothe probable character of the 
wood ghost Henry had reported of — 
some asserting that he was quizzing us 
— for these men were to much accus- 
tomed to the exigencies of a hunter’s 
life to be for more than a moment seri- 
ously affected by the circumstance of 
Stoner’s non-arrival. In the midst of 
this a horse’s feet were heard galloping 
up to the door, and a loud “ Hilloa!” 
followed. The squire rose hastily and 
went out. In a moment after he enter- 
ed, looking pale and excited. 

“Tom Dix (one of Stoner’s neigh- 





bors) says that his horse has come with- 
out a rider, the reins upon his neck, and 
a clot of blood upon the pummel of the 
saddle! Boys! he’s been shot! Just 
as I expected from the first!” 

Everybody rose at this announcement 
— looking in the face of him opposite 
with a pallid stare. 

“The crazy man!” ejaculated sev- 
eral. 

‘Strange !’’ —“‘ Very mysterious ! ” 
said others. 

“T tell you what,” said the squire, 
after a pause, “‘ has struck me at first. 
It is that this strange-looking fellow 
Henry saw mistook him for Stoner, until 
he looked into his face—for Henry’s 
horse and general appearance are not 
unlike his —and when he found that he 
was wrong, got out of the way and went 
on till he met Stoner himself, and has 
shot him!” 

** No doubt of it!” said several. 

“But it’s a very mysterious affair,” 
continued he. ‘‘I know of no such 
looking man in this region as Henry de- 
scribes ; but at any rate he will be hunt- 
ed down to-morrow, for Stoner was one 
of the Regulators, and Hinch is a per- 
fect bloodhound. He can hardly escape 
him — crazy or not crazy!” 

This seemed to be the most satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty, and, as it 
was too dark for us to do anything that 
night, we resumed our seats to discuss 
over and over again these details; while 
the squire sent off a messenger summon- 
ing Hinch and the Regulators to be on 
the ground early in the morning. 

Before sunrise in the morning Hinch 
arrived with six men. I was waked by 
his loud blustering and swearing. He 
was raving as I afterwards understood, 
about Henry, calling his story about the 
meeting with the remakable personage 
all a humbug, and asserting his belief 
that if a murder had been committed, 
Henry was its author. Our host quieted 
him in some way, and when we came out 
to join them, he greeted us with a ‘snarl- 
ing sort of servility. He was a thick-set 
broad-shouldered, burly-looking wretch, 
with blood-shot eyes, and face bearing 
all the marks of riotous debauchery ! 
Our search was for several hours entirely 
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unsuccessful, until Henry by accident 
found the place where he had encounter- 
ed the Bearded-Ghost, as some one chris- 
tened him. Ilere one of the keen-eyed 
hunters found the traces of a large moc- 
casoned foot. These were pursued sev- 
eral miles and lost. But, on spreading 
our line and continuing the same general 
course for some distance farther, we at 


| 
| 
| 


to their head-quarters at the store, one 


of them, named Winter, missed a por- 
tion of his horse furniture, which had 
become accidentally detached. He said 
he had observed it in its place a mile 
back, that he would return to get it, and 
rejoin them at the store by the time they 


| should be ready to commence the spree 
| they had determined on going into that 


last found, indeed, the body of Stoner! | 
| They soon got drunk, and did not par. 
| ticularly notice his absence until some 


It had been so much mutilated by the 
wolves and ravins that little examination 
was made of the bones. 


We gathered | 


them together to carry them home to his | 
family, and in doing this I noticed the 


fracture of a bullet through the back of 
the skull. 
flesh, and both eyes pluck out by the 
birds, and was too shocking an object 
for close examination. But what puz- 


It had been stripped bare of | 


zled all parties most was the discovery, | 


a short distance off, of the trail of a shod 
horse. Now there was, perhaps, not a 


horse in Shelby county that wore shoes, | 


and certainly not one in our party. Shoe- 
ing is never thought of, being unneces- 
sary where there are no stones. This 
was as perfect a poser as even Henry’s 
story, and threw yet a greater air of in- 
explicability around the affair! 
thought that this track might casily be 


| seemed to be doomed! 


night. He left them, and never returned, 


time the next day, when his family, 
alarmed by the return of his horse with 
an empty saddle, sent to inquire after 
him. This sort of inquiries had come to 
be so significant of late that they were 
instantly sobered, and, mounting, rode 
back on their trail. Very soon a swarm 
of buzzards and wolves, near a line of 
thicket ahead, designated the where- 
abouts of the object of their search; and 
there they found his fleshless bones scat- 
tered on every side. ‘They were appall- 
ed. The reddest-bloated check among 
them blanched! It wasterrible! Thef 
Three of their 


| number dead and torn to pieces within ten 


It was | 


traced to any distance; but after worry- 
ing about it for several days, it was | 


given up in despair, and the Regulators, 
fatigued and disheartened, scattered for 
their réspective homes. 

But one of their number never reach- 
ed his. 
there wasa general turnout to look for 


| tion of their hideous crimes ! 


Being missed for two days, | 


him, and, as had been the case with Sto- | 


ner, his body was found torn to pieces by 
the wolves. The report was, that he, too, 


had been shot through the back of the | 
| and the superstitious frenzy was in no 


head. 

These murders, and the singular cir- 
cumstances accompanying them, created 
great sensation. Hinch and his troops 
scoured the country in every direction, 
arresting and lynching suspicious per- 
sons, as they called them. One poor in- 
offensive fellow they hung and cut down 
four or five times, to make him confess ; 


but nothing was elicited ; and they left | 


him with barely a spark of life. 
That evening, as they were returning 


days, and yet not the slightest clue to 
the relentless and invisible foe, but that 
ghostly story of Henry’s, and the tracks 
which only serve to tantalize them! It 
must be some dread supernatural visita- 
They 
shivered, while the great drops started 
from their foreheads, and without think- 
ing of looking for any trail, or even gath- 
ering up the bones, they started back at 
full speed, spreading the alarm every- 
where. The exciten.ent now became 
universal and tremendous. Nearly the 
whole country turned out for the pur- 
pose of unravelling this alarming mystery ; 


small degree heightened by the report 
that this man had been shot in the same 
way as the other— in the back of the 
head. 

These incidents were all so unaccount- 
able, that I own I felt no little sympathy 
with the popular association of a super- 
natural agency in their perpetration. 
Henry laughed at all this, but insisted 
that it was a maniac ; and, to account 
for the peculiar dexterity of his escapes 
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and whole management, related many 
anecdotes of the proverbial cunning of 
madmen. The wildest, most absurd, and 
incredible stories were now afloat among 
the people concerning this deadly and 
subtle foe of the Regulators, for it was 
now universally believed and remarked 
that it was against them alone that his 
enmity was directed. The story of 
Henry was greatly improved and added 
to; and, as some reports had it, the 
madman — as others, the bearded ghost, 
was seen in half-a-dozen places at the 
same time ; now on foot, stalking with 
enormous strides across some open glade 
from thicket to thicket, passing out of 
sight again before the observer could re- 
cover from his surprise ; then mounted, 
he was seen flying like the shadow of a 
summer cloud over the prairies,or beneath 
the gloom of forests, always haggard and 
lean, dressed in skins with the hair on, 
and that long, heavy, terrible rifle on his 
shoulder! I noticed that there was only 
one class of men who ventured to assert 
that they had actually seen with their 
own eyes these wonderful sights, and that 
was constituted of those who either had 
suffered, or from their character and 
pursuits were most likely to suffer, perse- 
cution from the Regulators — the class 
of hunter emigrants. These men were 
most industrious in embellishing all the 
circumstances of character, feats, and 
relentless hatred to the Regulators, as 
highly as the excited credulity of the 
public would bear. They never saw him 
except in the vicinity of the homes of some 
one of these hated tyrants. In their 
versions this being was forever hovering 
around them, waiting the moment to 
strike while they were alone and far from 
any help. 

They carried this thing so far as to 
attract attention to it, and arouse in the 
cunning mind of Hinch the same suspi- 
cion which had occurred to Henry and 
myself, namely, that all this was the re- 
sult of a profoundly acute and _ thor- 
oughly organized scheme of this class, 
headed by some man of peculiar person- 
alities and consummate skill, with the 
object of exterminating or driving off the 
Regulators. It seemed impossible that, 
without collusion with many others, the 

5* 








murderer should have been able to so 
baffle all pursuit. Hinch and his band 
had been thoroughly cowed and awed ; 
but, the moment ‘this idea occurred to 
them, the reaction of their base fears 
was savage exultation. Here was some- 
thing tangible ; their open and united 
force could easily exterminate an enemy 
who had acknowledged their weakness 
in resorting to secret combination and 
assassination from “‘ the bush.” They 
forthwith proclaimed “ war to the knife” 
with the whole class ; and during the 
next week several outrages, so revolting 
that I will not detail them, were perpe- 
trated upon these men in different parts 
of the county ; and the fact that, during 
the general tumult, nothing more was 
seen or heard of the mysterious rifleman, 
encouraged them with the belief that 
they had succeeded in getting rid of him 
through the intimidation of his confede- 
rates. 

They had now been for nearly a fort- 
night in the saddle, had glutted them- 
selves with vengeance, and, as they con- 
ceived, broken down this dangerous con- 
spiracy against their power ; and, if they 
had not succeeded in detecting and pun- 
ishing, had atleast frightened off their sin- 
gular foe. They now concluded they 
might safely disband. That day, after 
they separated, one of their number, 
named Rees — almost as bad and savage 
a man as Hinch himself — was riding 
past a thicket, in sight of his own house, 
when he was shot from it. His negroes 
heard the gun, and, seeing his horse gal- 
loping up to the house, riderless and 
snorting wildly, they ran down and found 
him stretched in the road dead. He was 
shot in the eye, and the ball passed at the 
back of his head. 

When Hinch heard this, he turned 
perfectly livid, his knees smote together, 
and, with a horrible oath, he exclaimed, 
“ It’s Jack Long, or his ghost, by G—, 
come back for vengeance !” It was now 
perceived, for the first time, that all the 
men had been shot through the eye, in- 
stead of in the back of the head, where 
the ball had only passed out after entering 
at the socket. The other heads had been 
too unpleasantly mutilated for examina- 
tion, and this fact had not been before 
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observed. Of course everybody was sa- 
tisfied now that this terrible being was 
in one way or another identified with 
Jack Long ; forthe notoriety of his favor- 
ite mark, and his matchless skill instantly 
occurred to all, as accounting for much 
that was unaccountable in these occur- 
rences. ‘This produced a great change 
in public feeling. ‘The better sort began 
to conceive that they understood the 
whole matter. ‘The lynching Jack had 
received was fresh in their memories, 
and they supposed that its severity had 
shaken his mental balance and made him 
a monomaniac, and that the disease had 
endowed him with the marvellous cun- 
ning, the stanch, murderous hate, and 
the unnatural appearance which had 
created such a sensation. ‘They could 
not understand how a being so simple- 
hearted and sluggish as he was reputed 
to have been, could have been roused or 
stung to such deeds by the mere depth 
and power of his natural passions. But, 
monomaniac or not, such a vengeance, 
and the daring conduct of the whole 
affair, were very imposing to their asso- 





ciations and prepossessions, and they 


sympathized heartily with him. It was 
only while the general uncertainty left 
every man in doubt whether his own 
person might not be the next object of 
this murderous aim, that the public were 
disposed to back the Rangers in what- 
ever violent measures they might choose 
to resort to to drag the secret to light and 
the actor to punishment ; but, now that 
it was apparent his whole hate was level- 
ted against the Rangers, and all that un- 
certainty was confined to them, be he 
devil, ghost, madman, or Jack Long, 
the public had no intention of interfering 
again. It was a personal issue between 
him and them — they might settle it be- 
tween themselves! Indeed, men felt in 
their inmost hearts that every man of the 
ten engaged in the lynching of Jack 
Long deserved a dozen times over to be 
shot; and now they looked on coolly, 
rather enjoying the thing, and earnestly 
hoping that Jack might have the best 
of it. 

And of this there seemed to be a strong 
probability ; for the Regulators made 
only one more attempt to get together ; 
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but, another of their number being killed 
on his way to the rendezvous, his bod 
bearing that well-known and fearful Sig- 
nature of skill, the remaining five, per- 
fectly unnerved and overcome with ter- 
ror, retreated to their houses, and scarce. 
ly dared for several weeks to put their 
heads outside their own doors. 

The class to which Jack belonged, at 
least those of them who had managed to 
keep a footing during the relentless pro- 
scription of the Regulators, now began 
to look up, and hinted that they had 
known of Jack’s return from the time of 
Stoner’s murder, and had aided and abet- 
ted his purposes in every way in their 
power ; furnishing him with fresh horses 
when the noble animal he rode back 
fom the States became fatigued ; as- 
sisting his flights and concealments, and 
furnishing him with information, as well 
as spreading the exaggerated stories about 
him. One bluff old fellow remarked :— 
** You are fools who talk about Jack’s 
being crazy! He’s as calm and cold as 
a frosty morning in old Kentuck, and his 
lhead’s as clear as a bell ; he’s just got 
his Indian.fightin’ and Tory-hatin’ blood 
waked up in him by them stripes! That’s 
a blood you know that’s dangersomer 
than acatamount, when it once gets riz!” 

Jack was now frequently seen ; but it 
was known that his work was only half 
done, and that he meant to finish it, and 
he was regarded with great curiosity and 
awe. The five wretched men were en- 
tirely unstrung and panic-stricken. They 
made no attempt at retaliation, but all 
their hopes seemed to lie in the effort to 
get out of his reach. ‘That long heavy 
rifle haunted them day night; they saw 
its dark muzzle bearing on them from 
every bush, and through the chinks of 
their own cabins! 

One of them, named White, who was 
an inveterate toper, with all his terror 
could not resist his inclination for liquor, 
and, after confinement in his house for 
nearly three weeks, determined to risk 
all and goto the store and buy him a 
barrel. He went in a covered waggon, 
driven by a negro, while he lay stretched 
on the bottom in the straw. The barrel 
of liquor was obtained — he got into the 
*‘waggon — lay down beside it, and started 
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for home. All the way he never raised 
his head until near the mouth of his lane ; 





He doomed him to see them falling 
around him with the certain knowledge 


alog had been placed on the side of the | that the avenging hate which slew them 


road which tilted up the waggon in 
passing over it, 80 as to roll the barrel 
on him. 


to curse the boy for his carelessness, and 


at that moment a rifle was discharged. | 
He fell back dead — shot through the | 
The boy said that his master sud- | 


eye ! 
denly cut short his oaths, and exclaimed, 


“There he is!” at the moment the gun | 


fired. He saw a tall man with a beard 
hanging down on his breast, and dressed 


in skins, walking off through the bush | 


with his rifle on his shoulder. 


The next man named Garnet, about | 
two weeks after this, got up one morning | 
about sunrise, and in his shirt sleeves | 
stepped to his door and threw it open to | 
He was rubbing his | 


breathe fresh air. 


eyes, being about half asleep ; and when 
he got them fairly open, there stood the 
gaunt avenger beside a tree in the yard, 
the fatal rifle levelled, and waiting till his 
victim should see him distinctly. He did 


see him — but it was with his last look ! 
The bullet went crashing through his 
brain too! Long is said io have tuld one 
of his friends that he never in a single 
instance shot one of these men till he 
was certain the man saw and recognized 
him fully. 

All were gone now but Hinch and the 
two youngest men of the party, Williams 
and Davis. The two latter were permitted 
toescape. Whether it was from relenting 
on the part of the dread avenger, or that 
he had observed some trifling thing in 
their demeanor on the occasion of the 
outrage he was thus punishing which re- 
commended them to mercy, now that his 
resentment had so deeply drank of the 
bitter delight of atonement, or that, in 


his anxiety to secure Hinch, he confined | 


his efforts and watchfulness to him alone, 
I du not know. 
secret sale of their property, and cleared 
out during the night. But it was fcr 
Hinch he had with passionless calculation 
reserved the most inconceivable torture. 
He had passed him by all this time, 
while one after the other he struck down 
the tools and companions of his crimes. 


He forgot his caution, and | 
sprang up with his head out of the cover | 


| the eye!” 





They made a forced and | 
/ expectation upon the progress of this 


burned with tenfold intensity for his life, 
that it must and would have it! But 
when would the claim be made? Should 
he be the next one? No! But then 
each succeeding death so sure to take 
one of their number drove away every 
sophistry of hope, and realized to him in 
bare and sterner horror that his own fate 
was as fixed as theirs. As each one fell 
away the circle of doom was narrowed — 
slowly, steadily, closing in about him ! 
Soon there would be no one left but him ! 
How could he call an hour his own? 
When could he feel safe? That relent- 
less subtlety had baffled them all! One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, strong 
men had all gone down before that fearful 
rifle—cvery one of them shot through 
the eye! God of heavens! and the 
sharp agony would spangle keen points 
of burning light through his brain, as if 
the ball were already bursting through a 
socket. ‘I, too, must be shot through 
Iforror ! It was worse than 
ten thousand deaths, and he died them 
in lingering tortures told over day by 
day ! 

From the time of Ree’s death he 
looked a changed and stricken man. In 
a few weeks he had lost a great deal of 
flesh, and became piteously haggard — 
his eyes and gait and voice were all hum- 
ble. His turbulent and fierce animality 
faded before the harrowing suspense of 
this fear. The bully and murderous 
ruffian trembled at the rustling of a leaf. 
His own imagination became his hell ; 
and hungry remorse grew stronger and 
stronger with feasting at his heart! He 
never left his house for weeks, until the 
escape of Williams and Davis inspired 
him with some hope. He procured a 
fine horse, and set off one dark night for 
the Red River! Everybody regretted 
his escape — for men had looked in quiet 


affair, and in strong faith that the sense 


| of wild border justice would be gratified 
| in seeing this stern, righteous, and un- 
| paralleled vengeance consummated by the 


fall of Hinch—the monster instigator 
and chief actor in all the grievous out- 





THE SHOT IN 


THE EYE. 





rages which had roused the simple- 
hearted Long into a demon executioner 
of doom. 

Hinch reached the bank of the Red 
River, sprang from his foaming and ex- 
hausted horse, after looking cautiously 
around, and threw himself on the grass to 
wait for a steam-boat. In two hours he 
heard one puffing down the stream, and 
saw the white wreaths of steam curling 
up behind the trees. How his heart 
bounded ! Freedom, hope, and life, once 
more sprang through his shrivelled veins 
and to his lips. He signalled the vessel ; 
she rounded to and lowered her yawl. 
His pulse bounded high, and he gazed 
with absorbing eagerness at the crew as 
they pulled lustily towards the shore. A 
click — behind him! He turned, with a 
shudder, and there hewas! That long 
rifle was bearing straight upon him — 
those cold eyes dwelt steadily for a mo- 
ment — and crash! all was for ever 
blackness to Hinch the Regulator ! The 
men who witnessed this singular scene 
landed, and found him shot through the 
eye ; and saw the murderer galloping 


swiftly away over the plain stretching 


out from the top of the bank! And so 





blood the stain of stripes on his free 
limbs, and could now do, what I was told 
he had never done since the night of 
those fatal and fatally expiated stripes, 
look his wife again in the eyes, and re. 
ceive her form to rest again upon hig 
breast. 

It was an awful deed. In view of all 
its circumstances, the provocation, the 
character of Long, the deranging influ. 
ence of the outrage upon the brain, 
though no other indication appeared of 
impaired sanity, the mind is lost in un- 
certainty as to the judgment which 
should be passed upon it. He did not 
remain in Shelby county ; but in what 
direction he had intended to go, after 
returning to Arkansas to his wife and 
children, I could never hear. He is 
probably living now his old quiet and 
good-natured life in the heart of the 
green wilderness ; and it is as likely as 
not that one of those two chubby boys 
who rolled with him about the floor of 
his log cabin on that memorable night in 
which I have simply related the events 
and the consequences, will some of these 
days come to Washington from congres 
sional districts beyond the Rocky Moun- 


the vengeance was consummated, and the | tains. 


stern hunter had wiped out with much | 
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| detection than they really are. 


SOCIAL HAPPINESS, 
CONSIDERED IN THE PERSONAL RELATIONS 
OF LIFE. 


WEDLOCK. 


Wuarever the worldly wise may pro- | 


fess to think, really practical people will 
find ‘true love’”’ the best introduction 
to marriage. 
tially the same thing as unwedded love ; 
though a ludicrous notion to the con- 
trary has sometimes obtained. The cir- 
cumstances are different: 


to lovers, commonly so called, as distin- 
guished from husbands. 
source of piquancy, has gone. 
and respectful frankness, the ‘ charms” 
of youth may “ fade.” This depriva- 


tion of love’s characteristics, as they | 
may be by some accounted, is a trying 
test of the genuineness of the feeling ; 
it is a test to discriminate the false sen- 
timent from the real; but it scarcely | 


We 


tries the power of love, if it exists. 


have already considered how passion and | 
affection amplify each other; how the | 


joint product, love, grows to be great in 


strength, so that it rises to be superior to 
the youthful attractions, the gay moments | 
of early holiday meetings, and becomes a | 
Affection is ob- | 
viously dependent on continued familiar- | 
| mistakes to suppose that hasty words are 


thing,of endurance. 


ity. Passion also, as it is modified by 
love, acquires a use and quality from the 


lasting emotions that borrow it as an ex- | 
_ gins in that shape; and at ail events the 
its condition, likely to be proportionately | 
But it | 
may not so force itself upon the atten- | 
tion of spectators; for it is not craving, | 


ponent. Wedded love therefore is, from 


greater than unwe.ided love. 


but satisfied, not exigent, but content 
with, not without, opportunity. The 
hardest trial that even real love will have 
to undergo, will be the detection of any 
deceits that have been practised during 


the less familiar days of courtship. The | 
wedded suitor may easily reconcile him- | 


self to the discovery, that his wife once 
owed too much to dress; but flaws of 
character, unfortunate twittings of dis- 
Position, seem even worse upon such 


there is not | 
the anxiety that causes so much torment | 


Novelty, that | 
Possi- | 
bly, for it is best to speak in all tender | 
| erings — ‘* domestic jars, 


| poison to love. 
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The 
lover who has deceived the other has, 
too, lost a golden opportunity for reeon- 





| ciling the future consort, at a time when 
| such reconciling is most facile. 


The 
dread of losing a nascent love may be 
terrible, the difficulty of conquering a 
fault inherent in character insuperable ; 
but few are the faults which frank affec- 


| tion will not counterbalance, few which 
Indeed wedded is essen- | 


may not be, if not conquered, mitigated 
by the stay and counsel of a trusting 
friend. Let not the lover find that the 
wife is inferior to the mistress, the mis- 
tress that the husband is unworthy of 
the lover ; for one little falsehood may 
poison and frustrate a world of truth: A 
deceit detected makes real things seem 
but undetected deceits. 

But is not wedlock known by its bick- 
” which are no 
longer “ lovers’ quarrels?” Too often ; 
and such dissension is the most fatal 
Cannot love exist, then, 
where there is dissension? Undoubt- 
edly, after a fashion. Life may go on 
with opium eating. But the struggle 
cannot go on long ; if life does not sink, 
the vital functions are weakened; if 
love does not cease, it becomes imper- 
fect and ill-conditioned ; an alternation 
of hostility and doating, in which ten- 
derness grows ashamed of its own light 
indulgence, and the mind is injuriously 
accustomed to disregard shame and com- 
punction. It is the most deplorable of 


‘“‘of no importance,” or ill-feeling, if 
transient, a triviality. Estrangement be- 


sacred peace, which should reign in the 
abode to whieh love retreats from the 
troubles and battlings of the world, is 
broken, the brawling spirit of the mar- 
ket-place. is. introduced into the temple. 
There are couples living between whom 
the word of has never passed. 
The abstinence discord is not so 
very difficult when there is the will to 
abstain, and it is, perhaps, commoner 
than may be su . 'Tosuch it would 
be difficult to break the unbroken peace 
of years. 

The inclination to angers arises most 
commonly from some accident of early 


wv? 
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misteaching, or even by their own erro- 
neous conception of right. In the first 
place, they are bred up to be familiar 

dissension, and to think it “ of 
no importance,” very “improper,” no 
doubt, but inherent in the infirmity of 
human nature ; excusable, and matter 
for penitence and forgiveness rather than 
for absolute avoidance. The wedded 
pair may save their own children from 
that source of weakness, by teaching 
them better. Another occasion for an- 
ger is the false relative position of the 
two, in the common-place view of mar- 
ried life — with “ authority” on the 
man’s side, and “ obedience ” on the 
woman’s. It is perfectly true that no 
couple can voluntarily alter the letter of 
that arrangement in society. The law 
makes the man the responsible mem- 
ber of the partnership in many things, 
as in money matters; if answerable, it 
follows, of course, that he must have 
the power to fulfil the obligation put 
upon him, and what he determines the 
wife must obey. If “the law,” how- 
ever, is the sole and highest influence 


regulating the intercourse of the pair, 
theirs is a poor chance of happiness. As 
between themselves there are far higher 
laws — the laws of love and goodness, 
which do not wait for seals and parch- 


ment. Within the jurisdiction of that 
law, ‘‘ obedience ” is an impertinence, a 
violation of reason and goodness. Let 
us see what it means, and how it works. 
There are two beings, each possessing a 
will. By the supposition of perfect love 
between them, the welfare of each is the 
dearest wish of the other. It is need- 
less here to enter into any deep inquiry 
as to the “ disinterestedness of human 
actions ;” there may be a selfishness in 
the tenderness of the lover, if you choose 
to call it so, for the mere desire to have 
a wish ert Soe implies a self-refer- 
ence ; and in as conscious existence 
cannot act, ex from motives arising 
within thie will with which that being is 
endowed, every feeling and act of that 
being must be “ selfish,” partaking of 
self, participating in his identity. But 
it is very idle to play with those inhe- 
rent faults and laxities of language, by 
which we cannot precisely define the 





boundaries of distinct ideas. Love does 
not cavil, but acts in good faith, and it 
will not quarrel with so much of self. 
reference as may lie in the desire for 
another’s welfare as your own greatest 
happiness. We have then two beings, 
each most desirous of the other’s wel. 
fare, each deriving its own happiness 
partly from the sight of the other’s pleas. 
ure, partly from the consciousness that 
his own welfare is the object of a reci- 
procal aspiration. Existence is redu. 
plicated, and is conscious of. the redo. 
plication in the interchange of the signs 
belonging to that affinity, just as we are 
conscious of the two ideas, heat and 
cold, when caloric is passing from one 
substance to another. That reduplica- 
tion of the existence of each is caused 
by the other ; to each, therefore, the ex- 
istence of each, with its influences, is 
more important to the other than his 
own bare existence ; thus to each the 
other is ‘‘ superior,” in so far as each is 
passive under the influence of the other. 
But the entire effect is equality, for each 
is so essentially necessary to the other, 
and the passive condition is so recipro 
cal, that no surplusage or balance can be 
ascertained. And perfect love suffices 
to itself, resenting the idea that any other 
extraneous influence is needed to make 
out its complement of allegiance ; but 
that authority, derived from without, 
which exacts obedience, obliges tg one 
existence to be subject to the other, nul- 
lifies the spontaneity of the will in the 
subject being, and pro tanto sets aside 
the relation which we have analyzed; 
in fact, to the extent of its action it sets 
aside and nullifies love, substituting an 
inferior relation, and one subsisting by 
virtue of compulsion, however remote 
and implied ; it puts the two, the supe- 
rior and the subject will, upon a trial of 
power, the struggle for power being one 
of the commonest occasions of all dis- 
sension. It is unnecessary to point out 
how completely this doctrine of obe- 
dience is the opposite of the excessive 
idolatry of the lover, which is so often 
its prelude, one falsehood preparing the 
way for the opposite falsehood. 

Indeed this derived authority is sub- 
"stituted for a much more potent influ- 
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ence. There is no influenee over us so 
decided as that of a person whom we 
believe to be earnestly and wholly de- 
voted to our welfare. Even those of 
very humble capacity acquire in that 
way great power. But where there is a 
reciprocation of such influence, supe- 
rior intellect and moral force will usually 
have their fair weight and power; that 
is, they will be turned to the best ac- 
count for the joint interest, the welfare 
of both being so mingled, that it counts 
for one. In this way, while acting in 
that good faith and earnestness of devo- 
tion without which it loses both its rights 
and its virtue, the stronger power may 
modify the other will, protect it from its 
own weaknesses, strengthen it, exalt it. 
By becoming incorporated with the com- 
panion will, the weaker may be lifted 
above the debasing common-places of 
life— above the worldliness that frus- 
trates in deadened sense its own suc- 
cesses, the timidity that prostrates a gen- 
erous nature to meaner influences around 
it, and a hundred other injurious influ- 
ences without, that make those who can- 
not resist grow less happy, because less 
generous, less strong in good qualities as 
they grow older. For want of that high 
influence, many a husband becomes a 
mere steward in his own house — noth- 
ing more than “the man that pays the 
bills;” the wife nothing higher than a 
housekgeper — a matron to look after 
the children and the cookery. Such 
are the people who once were lovers, 
strong in faith and hope, who are now 
“wiser ” — bitter disappointed sneerers 
at the “delusions of youth;” uncon- 
scious of their own “ foul disfigurement,” 
they “ boast themselves more lovely than 
before.” 

Is it not, then, our duty “ to tell those 
we love of their faults?” “ My faults!” 
cries the wayward, warm-hearted girl ; 
“oh! you must love me, even for my 
faults!” So said Byron —so have said 
less froward beings. And there is more 
true sense in them than in the didactic 
adviser, who takes a pragmatical pleas- 
ure In exposing his fellow-creatures’ sore 
points. ‘The more charitable philoso- 
pher allows that, though you should tell 
those you love of their faults, you must 





“make allowances ” — “‘ put charitable 
constructions,” — ‘‘ exercise mutual for- 
bearance.” Even here there is an affo- 
gant assumption. Our fellow-creatures 
are what they are, “ faults” and all. 
They are not a something made up to 
our order, and to be mended while we 
wait. To say, “I love you for this 
part of your character, but not for this!” 
is to say, “‘ 1 do not love you as you are,” 
for the faults are part and parcel of the 
whole. Some are inherent in the very 
nature, and to make them matter of re- 
proach, is as idle and as cruel as avow- 
edly to make an abatement in your es- 
teem, on account of a personal defect. 
To “ make allowances” is assuming a 
right to make these cool eclectic judg- 
ments, but waiving the right. Yet is it 
very possible to tell those we love of 
their faults, and even to urge a cure ; 
but it must not be done as a matter of 
passing judgment, de haut en bas, as 
from a superior, even in the particular 
question, to an inferior. Before such 
counsel can be listened to, in that full 
yielding confidence which alone makes 
it profitable to the hearer, there must be 
an assurance of ample perfect love — 
not a love to be given or withheld, but 
one complete in itself. It is clear from 
the nature of love that, although it must 
in great part depend upon the qualities 
to cause affection, it does not depend 
upon a critical judgment and approval 
of character in detail, or fathers would 
never love an erring child, men would 
never be affected by beauty without vir- 
tue. Affection and passion are not so 
nice ; they partake more of the large- 
ness and generosity of nature. Love, 
therefore, may be complete without such 
critical verdict on all clauses of charac- 
ter. Being complete, assurance being 
had that what is said has no spring but 
the very yearning of love to make its ob- 
ject happier, there is ‘scarcely any limit 
to what will find a willing ear and a dis- 
position to consummate the counsel of 
love, in a corresponding amendment. 
Faults, regarded but as faults, not as po- 
sitive parts of that which is loved, ex- 
plained under no threatened penalty of 
affection to be withheld or withdrawn, 
treated as weaknesses which beset your 








companion, though your love is too great 
and self-sufficing, for you to abandon 
that companion on the path of life, even 
for an instant of time, may be told again 
and again. But here you are really, in 
good and earnest faith, not the judge but 
the companion. 

In like spirit, when once those who 
love are joined, their interests become 
identical — their property, in material 
things and in all that constitutes life, 
common. You may, as too many do, 
remain in several respects a stranger to 
your consort ; you may withhold your 
confidence in money matters, keep your 
movements secret, maintain separate 
confidences with third parties, cabal 
against your dearest friend, criticise him 
in what your very presence should ren- 
der sacred against reproach from strang- 
ers; but in all these things you violate 
the integrity of affection. He may not 
know it, but you do yourself; you can- 
not preserve your own affection from the 
disparagement, you cannot feel a greater 
love than you leave untouched by these 
deadening influences ; perhaps not in- 
spire one, for love has an intuitive per- 
ception of treachery to itself. There 
may be reasons why you cannot fully 
trust your allotted companion — extra- 
vagance, indiscretion, folly, or falsehood. 
So much the worse — your love must be 
the less. But it is better even to run 
some little risk in those respects, than to 
keep up separate interests, and deny that 
thorough faith without which perfect love 
cannot be. You may differ from your 
trust; will you suffer so much, or in 
such precious things, as by waiving your 
faith? But if the love begre at and gen- 
uine, the influence will most probably 
be sufficient either to bend the erring 
will to a better system, or to make it 
spontaneously yield the authority in those 
questionable matters where the danger 
lies. The most usual reason for resist- 
ing such concessions is, that to exact 
them is to maintain a strangeness, to 
exert a despotic power, and to debase 
the conceder. With perfect love those 
sources of dislike cannot exist. 

With an identity of interests there 
must inevitably be the most open confi- 
dence. Its limit will be where it relates 
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to the interests of third parties. We 
have the right of affection to know all 
that concerns the welfare of those whom 
we love; but that which we happen to 
know about strangers, yet concerns our. 


selves not at all, does not come within 


that category, and we have no right to 
impart it without the leave of those 
whom it does concern. And the spirit 
of confidence will be burlesqued or in. 
sulted by laboriously carrying out its let. 
ter in tedious, petty, or displeasing 
details. Share your pleasures or your 
pains, but be not pragmatically tiresome 
as a sacrifice to love, or love will yawn 
in your face. 

The law provides penalties for incon- 
stancy; it cannot secure constancy. 
The law undertakes to make decrees in 
respect of ‘‘ conjugal rights ;’’ it cannot 
guaranty the endurance of affection. 
You may set down the reciprocal “ du. 
ties” of the husband to be “atten 
tive,” of the wife to be ‘ virtuous; ” but 
you do no more than secure the dry 
bones of a skeleton love, if to use the 
word at all be not a ridiculous misno 
mer. Real constancy is spontaneous; 
it is not a negative avoidance of wan 
dering, but the continuance of love. 
The wife who is merely virtuous, and 
relinquishing that good faith, or that de 
sire to please which inspired her whena 
mistress, is as absolutely inconstant as 
the woman who subjects herself to pro 
ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts 
The husband who is no more than pune- 
tual in his attentions, is no more con 
stant than death is life. Perhaps, in 
wedlock, love more often dies than wan- 


ders; but the ceasing of love is a more | 


positive inconstancy than its deviation. 
Let not one who has ceased to be a 
lover say a word of inconstancy to the 
other ; the only kind of reproach open to 
the “injured” party in such case is an 
appeal to ‘ the law.” 

But not all the dangers to which itis 
exposed can always extinguish love. 
Those who assert that a “ lasting frient¢- 
ship”? alone sneceeds to youthful pas 
sion, talk without reflection. Millions 


of souls yearly come into the world liv- 
ing witnesses that, in some sort at least, 
passion survives. 


Many a sad and 
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stricken woman, fading to death in for- 
lorn widowhood, is the dying witness 
that affection has been lifelong. Passion 
and affection have gone on; are we sure 
that love was reduced to its bare ele- 
ments? It would be a most rash as- 
sumption. Yet such an assumption 
occasions one of the dangers to wedded 
love —the supposition that love cannot 
survive —that it is ridiculous or “ ro- 
mantic” for a man to be “in love” 
with his own wife. Congreve wrote a 
comedy at it. The married, therefore, 
think it decorous to put off, not only the 
fears, the exactions, the extravagancies 
of the uncertain lover, but also his ten- 
derness, his solicitude, his respect. It is 
thought right to treat love with some 
sort of rudeness, as a test of your con- 
fidence. That courtesy which depends 
not on forms, but on real benevolence, 
is rejected as an empty observance ; as 
if, because the law has secured you some 
kind of bond, your welfare no longer 
depended upon the other, and you 
needed no longer to sue for it! Its 
ceasing sometimes reminds you too late 
that you only held it on the tenure of 
allegiance. 

To some it is given to survive all dan- 
gers whatsoever, and faith passes on 
through life, firm, untainted, and una- 
bated. With the fading of life the fire 
of passion sinks and is extinguished. 
But meanwhile affection, ever growing, 
has absorbed the whole being. If pas- 
sion exist no longer, to be an exponent 
of tenderness, it has existed, and none can 
be to those two what they are to each 
other, for none has been. ‘The past is 
athing that cannot be taken away from 
us, and the present is its offspring. Re- 
stored to a second innocence of child- 
hood, but not unconscious of a bond 
that has made them one, the aged lovers 
have their gage in memory, and worship 
in each other, not, as in youth, the power 
of happiness that is to be, but an exist- 
ence accomplished and not to be belied. 
The poet of love, who borrowed his in- 
spiration straight from nature, told in his 
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few words the tale of the Baucis and | 
Philemon of our own day : — 
“ Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And rest thegither at the foot — 
John Anderson, my jue.” 
Ill. —— NO, 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF RICHTER. 


None had by thistime arrived. Rich- 
ter, thinking it was night, said “ it was 
time to go torest?” and whished to 
retire. He was wheeled into his sleep- 
ing apartment, and all was arranged as 
if for repose ; a small table near his bed, 
with a glass of water, and his two watches 
— a common one and a repeater. His 
wife now brought him a wreath of flowers 
that a lady had sent him, for every one 
wished to add some charm to his last days. 
As he touched them carefully, for he 
could neither see nor smell them, he 
seemed to rejoice in the images of the 
flowers in his mind, for he said repeat- 
edly to Caroline. ‘‘ My beautiful flowers! 
my lovely flowers!” Although his friends 
sat round his bed, as he imagined it was 
night, they conversed no longer; he ar- 
ranged his arms as if preparing for repose, 
which was to him the repose of death, and 
soon sank into a tranquil sleep. Deep 
silence pervaded the apartment. Caro- 
line sat at the head of the bed, with her 
eyes immovably fixed on the face of her 
beloved husband. Otto had retired, and 
the nephew sat with Plato’s ** Phedon” 
in his hand, open at the death of Socrates. 
At that moment a tall and beautiful form 
entered the chamber ; and, at the foot of 
the bed, with his hands raised to heaven, 
and deeply moved, he repeated aloud the 
prayer of his Mosaic faith, It was 
Emanuel, and, next to Otho, the most 
beloved of Richter’s friends. About six 
o’clock the physician entered. Richter 
yet appeared tosleep ; his features became 
every moment holier, his brow more 
heavenly, but it was cold as marble to 
the touch; and, as the tears of his wife 
fell upon it, he remained immovable. At 
lengh his respiration became less regular, 
but his features always calmer, more heav- 
enly. A slight convulsion passed over 
his face ; the physician cried out, “* That 
is death !”’ and all was quiet. The spirit 
had departed! All sank, praying, upon 
their knees. This moment, that raised 
them abeve the earth with the departed 
spirit, admitted of no tears! Thus 
Richter went from earth; great and holy 
as a poet, greater and holier as a man ! 
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DUTCH RESIDENCE 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


JAVA. 


ANTICIPATING, as we do, notwith- 
standing the absurd errors of our com- 
mercial legislation, in past years, and 
the still more detective enterprise and 
ability of our system of colonial govern- 
meut, that the day is not very distant 
on which we shall see our flag hoisted 
on many a granitic peak, and our insti- 
tutions diffused through many of the 
remotest shores of the great Indian is- 
lands, we proceed to consider the man- 
ners and habits of the Javanese, in 
order to show how susceptible these ap- 
pear to the establishment of lasting rela- 
tions of amity and reciprocal benefit 
from a more close and extensive con- 
“nection with us. The Javanese, as we 
have already intimated, are naturally 
addicted, like all the other islanders of 
this noble region, to the pursuits of 
commerce. The traditions of an almost 
illimitable series of years, and the habits 
and experience of the present generation 
and its immediate predecessors, have 
qualified them, beyond most other Asiat- 
ics, to appreciate the superior integrity, 
good faith, and liberality of our country- 
men in conducting the transactions of 
business; and the reputation has been 


wonderfully enhanced by the prestige 





AT ANJERE POINT. 


attaching to the just, the liberal, and 
brilliant course of Sir Stamford Raffle’s 
government during his brief, but most 
prosperous, administration of it, of Jess 
than two years after we captured the is- 
land in I8L1. His name is still pronounced 
with mournful enthusiasm by the Javan 
cultivator and peasant, whom our fatal 
mistake of 1814 handed back into the de- 
tested bondage of the Dutch ; with admi- 
ration by the neighboring chiefs and ra- 
jahs, whose rights his equitable policy re- 
respected — whose turbulence, upon its 
first manifestation, his dignified firmness 
repressed ; and with reverence by the na- 
tive priests and teachers, the votaries of 
Budd’h or of Brahma, who still record with 
profound affection the irresistible influence 
which the earnest but charitable, zeal- 
ous but unpersecuting Christianity exer- 
cised over all who were in habitual com- 
munication with him. How much more 
do the personal merits, deportment, tact, 
and accomplishments of men gifted like 
Raffles, accomplish for the service of 
their native country (as his case happily 
identified well the cause of civilization 
and the happiness of the world,) than all 
the accidents of material force and 
merely official distinction? The Malay 
scholarship of Sir Stamford was also of 
infinite advantage to him; and, indeed, 
we never knew that European, possessed 
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of the same knowledge on this vastly- 
diffused and powerful language, to whom 
such knowledge was not of signal ben- 
efit. 

In Java the respect of the natives, 
from the highest to the lowest classes, is 
perfect for the foreigner from any part 
of Europe — from England more espe- 
cially — who can acknowledge their read- 
ily-tendered courtesies in any of the 
dialects of their magnificent island, or 
the vernacular of the parent peninsula. 
The character and manners of this very 
original people offer nuch matter for the 
speculation of the philosophic moralist. 
These manners and that character pre- 
sent a strange contrast of good and evil 
—of fierce excitement, and almost mo- 
notonous simplicity. The same gentle, 
voluptuous, peaceful Javan, whose hos- 
pitality almost obliterates for a time 
considerations of himself in anxiety to 
give a handsome welcome to the stran- 
ger, and extends, in truth, to personal 
sacrifices and discomfort unknown to 
modern Europeans, — this Javan, who 
vacates his pretty house (rattan-roofed 
cocoa-nut and palm-tree belted) for your 
accommodation, whose mother tongue 
(incredible to relate!) helps him to no 
harsher phraseology of vituperation than 
that which induces him (rarely enough) 
to apply the words, ‘ You buffalo!” to 
any one who has been guilty of an ab- 
solutely outrageous insult, —this Javan 
is also that fierce exemplar of “ pos- 
sessed” or brutalized human nature 
who runs a “ muck,” who makes a trade 
of poisoning his species in the sunny 
land, which has one valley darkened 
by the shadows of the upas-tree (ex- 
aggerated as its venomous properties 
have been,) and a thousand jungle and 
underwood coverts which produce the 
less known but horrible nettle “ huma- 
tu” (the intensity of whose poison it is 
scarcely possible to overstate.) The 
pacific islander (perhaps the best agri- 
culturist and husbandman throughout 
the archipelago,) who reposes in the 
species of alcove or summer-house which 
we may hereafter have occasion to de- 
scribe, through the noontide heats amidst 
the cooling shadows cast by the dusky 
tamarind, the rustling palm, the bread- 





fruit, or the sago-tree, — who stretches 
out his languid arm to pull towards him 
the most exquisite fruits that nature, in 
its bounty, has provided for the inhabi- 
tants of the most favored of tropical 
climes, this Javan is a murderer by im- 
pulse. It is by no means true that it is 
a condition or necessary preliminary 
of this impulse to destruction that he 
should be either drugged with opium or 
stimulated by the excitement of gambling, 
to which he is a ready victim. It is 
true that under such accesses he most 
frequently acts, when, with abrupt and 
almost inconceivable fury, he starts from 
his feverish sleep to which he had sunk 
just previously at peace with himself and 
the world and the very associates in 
whose blood he recklessly steeps his 
kris, and, in a fiendlike frenzy, con- 
cludes his murderous attack on all others 
who come in his way by rushing on the 
violent death he has challenged, or bury- 
ing the fatal instrument of his crimes 
in his own heart. But we must recol- 
lect, in the first place, that this species 
of insanity certainly generated is also as 
certainly nourished by custom and tra- 
ditional respect ; that this singular ex- 
travagance is the exception to, not the 
rule of, the Javan’s deportment in his 
social sphere; that it is as deeply de- 
plored by the most respectable and 
amiable of his compatriots of all classes ; 
and that, after all allowances for the 
difference of population, the “ muck” 
is an outbreak of criminal enormity, the 
manifestation of a hideous monomania, 
which is much less frequent than that of 
prepossessions equally deplorable, and 
terminating equally in wholesale mur- 
ders, wherewith we have become abso- 
lutely familiar in England, for many 
years. In Java the great offending 
cause consists in the want of adequate 
and adequately-extended education. Are 
we in a condition to dispute this state 
of facts, or the applicability of this rea- 
soning to our own country? Let us 
look at our criminal trials, and — blush! 
In the same way, the frequent assassina- 
tions which are charged ‘against the 
Javanese are really less numerous, and 
far less guilty, than the most revolting 
murders in the most refined capitals of 
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It is to the last degree unfair 
to charge them as the general indication 
of a natural delinquency against the Ja- 


Europe. 


vanese nation. They are as much 
crimes, in the general appreciation of 
the Javanese people, as they are with us; 
but in Java the law is weak; the force 
of customs, where these are reprobated 
even by the popular prepossessions that 
tolerate them, is tamely submitted to; 
and known offenders beard with impu- 
nity the fettered authority of justice. 
They are in a condition of apathy, 
which the more immediate contact of 
British institutions would again, as it 
did under Raffles, speedily dispel. A 
hired assassin, according to an eminent 
authority, may be hired in Java for 
twenty shillings sterling, ‘‘ provided the 
party to be assassinated is a blebeian.” 
Chiefs they will on no account attack. 
This forbearance quoad chiefs is, we 
fear, but a northern clansman’s legenda- 
ry virtue. Of piracy, however, the 
darling sin of the great aggregate of 
the archipelagic population, the Javanese 
are comparatively guiltless, as we pur- 
pose hereafter to show. But, in truth, 
their pursuits and amusements are of a 
far more refined character than those 
which prevail among the other islanders. 
Their passionate love of music, the 
delicacy of their ear, and their extra- 
ordinary success in dramatic representa- 
tions, make the native players and mu- 
sicians welcome guests at the European 
houses on the island, especially of the 
Dutch residents at Anjere Point (a view 
of which illustrates this paper ) Craufurd 
and Raffles concur in the opinion that 
“the Javanese are the inventors of the 
Polynesian drama, and throughout the 
archipelago are celebrated for their in- 
vention, and their idea of scenic effect.” 
The same might be said of their danc- 
ing, if the people of Celebes did not 
dispute the palm with them in that ac- 
complishment. Of the loftiest ‘“‘ meas- 
ures” in this kind are the war dances 
of the latter people. If a warrior throws 
out a defiance to his enemy, in which 
he brandishes his spear and his kris, 
pronouncing an emphatic challenge, he 
performs his part in what our ancestors 
under the Tudors and the first Stuarts 





would have called “a high Coranto,” 
Imagine a commander-in-chief making 
such a demonstration, and pirouetting 
sword in hand, in our day, at Bucking. 
ham Palace, or at a drawing-room at 
St. James! “If a native of Celebes,” 
says Mr. Craufurd, “ runs a muck, ten to 
one but he braves death in a dancing 
posture.” Was the Frenchman, who 
altered, as he too modestly termed it, 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet” into a ballet 
of action, aware of this authority for 
his ‘‘movement”? When the same 
people swear eternal hatred to their 
enemies, or fidelity to their friends, the 
ceremony is accompanied by a dance, 
This is a dance, too, of far more ex- 
pression and vivacity than is usually 
witnessed in Oriental saltation. It is a 
practice that may boast a high antiquity, 
for it seems to us to have a prototype in 
the act of David dancing before Saul on 
a somewhat analogous occasion. But 
the dancing passion is yet stronger, if 
possible, in Java. 

All orders executed in the presence of 
a Javanese monarch, on public occa- 
sions, are accompanied by a dance. 
Thus, when a message is to be con- 
veyed to the royal ear, the messenger 
advances with a solemn, minuet-like, 
and very discreet movement; and, hav- 
ing discharged his duty, he retires from 
the presence, literally retracing _ his 
“steps.” The ambassador from one 
native prince to another in Java follows 
a similar course, on coming into or re- 
tiring from the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited. In our mind’s eye we have 
just caught a glimpse of Mr. Henry 
Bulwer, charged with missives from 
Queen Isabella, at Madrid, to the Queen 
Mother, at Burgos, and trembling on a 
well-maintained balancez whilst ‘ waiting 
for an answer.” But in Java, (at the 
** Royal hunts,” as they would be termed 
here,) where the court assembles to 
shoot tigers who are cooped up in a 
great cage, surrounded by a compact 
of spearmen for the protection of the 
Sultan and his courtiers, the persons 
whose business it is to let the tigers 
loose from the cage of wooden beams 
and stakes into the lower square formed 
by these spearmen, when they have per- 
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formed that duty and received the royal 
nod to retire (an occasion upon which 
dancing, one would think, might well 
be dispensed with,) they do so in a sol- 
emn dance, and with a measured sort of 
strut, not without some risk of being 
devoured by the tigers in the midst of 
their performance. 
The Javanese have a great passion 
for combats between wild beasts; but 
they are a courteous, well-conducted, 
quiet race in their domestic intercourse, 
with some remarkable peculiarities and 
customs to be hereafter noticed. We 
now proceed to consider the nature, ex- 
tent, and value of the whole commerce 
of Java, viz., with the other islands of 
the archipelago, with China, with Hin- 
dustan, and all other foreign countries. 
In approaching the consideration of 
the commerce of Java, its staples, its 
past history, present condition, and ca- 
pacity for improvement, we must neces- 
sarily limit what notices we propose to 
give to a mere outline or sketch of the 
mass of details applying to them. But 
we may premise that we know of no 
instance in which Nature has so visi- 
bly indicated the destination of a large 
territory as she has in the figure and 
the features she has impressed on the 
coast-line of Java, independently of that 
felicity of geographical position to which 
we have already adverted. Its native 
appellations seem to imply an early 
consciousness of its commanding as- 
pect. These are “Tana” (the land,) 
and “ Jawa,” or, sometimes, Nasa (the 
island.) It is also observable that the 
Arabs, in their extant systems of geogra- 
phy, apply the name of Java generally 
to the whole of the great group after- 


wards denominated the Sunda Islands. ° 


We may, therefore, surmise that the 
Javanese thus proudly distinguished their 
own land, even from Sumatra and Bor- 
neo, its superiors in geographical, extent, 
and, indeed, the largest islands in the 
world. And, in truth, Java is singular- 
ly favored above them ; in the first place, 
by the number of her beautiful rivers 
and streams, and the accessibility of a 
greater extent of coast. Of these streams 
there are probably fifty, which, in the 
wet season, bear down to the coast rafts 
6* 





of timber and other rough products of 
the country. No Jess than five or six of 
them are, at all times, navigable to the 
distance of several miles inland. Java 
is thus enabled to supply, and European 
craft are enabled to load, with great 
facility, fine ship timber and spars, either 
as commodities for trade or for their 
own use and refitting. The most im- 
portant river in the whole island is the 
Solo (“‘the Great,”) or, as it is called 
by the natives, the Benj’naar. The 
second in rank and utility is the Surrub- 
biqu, or Pearl River. Both these have 
good depth of water, fine creeks, abun- 
dant springs on their shores, all natural 
facilities for the operations of trade, all 
the conditions for secure and agreeable 
navigation. ‘The soil of their banks 
and their vicinity, and of not unfrequent 
tracts of enormous extent, is of surpris- 
ing fertility. It is not only exceedingly 
rich, but, for the most part, of remarka- 
ble depth; in its color and its produc- 
tiveness resembling the richest garden 
soil of Europe. Ages of vegetable de- 
composition, and the comminuted debris 
washed down in almost unceasing accu- 
mulation from the mountains and valleys 
that run throughout the whole central 
plane of the island, have been, doubtless, 
the main agents in the production of this 
true and inexhaustible treasure. Yet, 
of the soil thus teeming with all the cre- 
ative elements of boundless production, 
seven parts out of eight (as we have 
already stated, No. 1, p. 4,) are permitted 
to slumber on in undeveloped repose, in 
unreclaimed waste! These rivers roll 
on in their accustomed course, diffusing 
as they flow the ever-aggregating ele- 
ments of human subsistence and happi- 
ness. But the miserable policy of an 
European and even a Christian Govern- 
ment, instead of Jeading the van in that 
career of social civilization and prosper- 
ity which Providence has presented 
them with so admirable an opportunity 
for entering upon, timidly shrinks, on 
the one hand, from the duty of extract- 
ing and combining these elements, and 
illiberally, on the other, shuts the door 
upon all who desire to contribute their 
own efforts to the attainment of so de- 
sirable an end. There can be little 
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MALAY 
hope for the elevation of Java to that | vided all along these shores excellent 


rank in the scale of Asiatic nations | 


which she is so well qualified by the 
bounty of nature to assume, whilst her 
resources are so largely controlled by 
the paralyzing administration of Dutch 
exclusiveness and monopoly. 

The principal harbor of the island is that 
of Surabaya, formed by the concurring 
promontories of the northern point of 
Java and of the island of Madura. It is 
broad and spacious, secure from the 
violence of the seas and the winds, and 
may be considered impregnable to any 
hostile attack. ‘The uext in importance 
is that of Batavia, though the designa- 
tion of the ‘roads of Batavia” would 
perhaps be a more proper one than 
“harbor.” ‘These roads are sheltered by 
small islands lying in the middle part of 
the bay. It being found, however, that 
they admitted of no permanent means 
for resisting the attack of any superior 
naval force, the Dutch Government, dur- 
ing the late war, were induced to fortify 
Merah Bay, at the north-west extremity 
of Bantam. Along the northern coast of 
Java there are many admirable positions, 
for which Nature has done so much that 
they could be readily adapted by European 


artto the purposes of convenient har- | 
bors. But where Nature has further pro- !"connected with the distinctions of race, 








VILLAGE, 


anchorages at almost all seasons of the 
year, and since vessels of any burden can 
approach all the principal stations at 
a perfectly convenient distance for the 
barter of merchandise ; all the objects of 
commerce in these respects may be con- 
sidered sufficiently provided for. The 
sea smooth, the weather moderate, 
throughout by far the greater portion of 
the year, even the native vessels and the 
smaller European and “ country ” craft 
are usually in perfect security. But, 
if the change of the seasons occasionally 
compel _m to run for shelter, they find 
it readily by running along some of the 
numerous islands scattered along the 
coast of this mainland, or sailing up the 
rivers, which for the most part go far 
into the interior, and are navigable for 
vessels of much more than their average 
draught. These facilities for an almost 
boundless commerce (Java having, as 
we shall see, so many and such precious 
products to exchange against the value 
ble commodities of China, India, the 
other islands of the Archipelago, and the 
manufactures and hardware of Europe, 
especially of England) are increased, 
rather than obstructed, by the consequent 
variety of tastes generated by incidents 
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customs, laws, &c. And these territorial 
divisions are so singular in themselves 
that we may well be pardoned for devo- 
ting a few words to them. 

When the Europeans first visited Ja- 


va the whole of it was under the sway of 


one sovereign. But this state of things 
did not continue long. The island soon 
passed to the government of two sover- 
eigns, exercising each a dominion inde- 
pendent of the other, and over opposite 
portions of the island. ‘The one estab- 
lished himself on and extended his au- 
thority over the eastern half; the other, 
in the same way, over the western; a 
division of which there are still many 
traces extant in the marked characters 
of distinction that respectively manifest 
themselves in the inhabitants of the 
two regions. The natives apply the 
term ‘“ Javans” to those only of the 
eastern division. These divisions are 
separated by the Lasuri. which forms 
the boundary between Cheribon and 
Brebes to the west. The north-west 
with a few of the inland districts and 
the island of Madura, are more or less 
connected with or under the control of 
European powers. ‘The ordinary asso- 
ciations one connects with extensive, 
rich, low, alluvial soil, in some parts 
highly cultivated, in all susceptible of 
most productive cultivation, would be 
erroneous in repect of Java. The dis- 
tribution of all the features of the coasts, 
as well as the island scenery, is gener- 
ally picturesque. Large patches of care- 
fully-tended plantations do not interfere 
with the grand and lofty charaeter of the 
background usually skirting the districts 
in which they occur. This combination 
of the softer with the sterner aspects of 
island scenery is more striking in Ja- 
va than in any other of the islands. It 
is well exemplified in any view of the 
Peaks in the Bamtam province, where a 
mountain range thus closes in a scene 
of great beauty with a grand effect of 
abrupt and precipitous outlines. Pass- 
ing from the coast, indeed, to the inte- 
rior, this boldness and prominency of 
outline are most impressive. The eye is 
attracted, whilst the mind seems over- 
awed, by the aspect of an uninterrupted 
chain of huge mountains, varying in 








their altitude from 5000 to 12000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and exhibit- 
ing in their rounded summits unques- 
tionable evidence of their volcanic ori- 
gin. By natural formations of this kind 
and the course of rivers, no less than by 
the exceedingly well-defined gradations of 
climate to which we have already ad- 
verted, the island is divided into five or 
six separate territories, so that the arti- 
ficial distributions effected by conquest, 
policy, or conventions, have but followed 
out and deepened the lines already trac- 
ed by the finger of Nature herself. The 
Javan is not wholly insensible to the 
provision she has so bountifully made 
and so remarkably indicated for him. 
To engage, therefore, in commerce, is 
reckoned no dishonor among even the 
higher classes of this people. It is, on 
the contrary, their bent and instinct. In- 
deed, among the maritime tribes espe- 
cially it is one of the most dignified occu- 
pations, even of the sovereign himself 
and of his principal officers; and the 
higher class of dealers, in point of moral 
character, are remarkable for their fair- 
ness, spirit, and integrity. The use of 
money, known to all the civilized tribes 
of the archipelego, is traditionally, as 
well as historically, familiar to the Java- 
nese. This is one of the strongest evi- 
dences of early civilization, and infers 
that the Javanese have not retrograded 
from that much higher standard of antique 
refinement which, in common with the 
other islanders, they undoubtedly had 
once attained, so much as the people of 
Sumatra and many other nations of these 
marvellous seas. But, it must be ac- 
knowledged that in one of the most es- 
sential arts of commercial existence, 
navigation, they are at this day much in- 
ferior in point of spirit, prowess, and en- 
terprise to the people of the Celebes. 
In the management of domestic life, 
however, and in the mastery of those 
means which contribute to the pleasures 
and convenience of social life, the Java- 
nese are superior to all their insular 
compatriots, Thus the structure of 
their dwellings bespeaks both contri- 
vance and observation, and a notion of 
picturesque effect. 

Whilst on this topic of their devotion 
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to commerce, we must remark on the 
somewhat anomalous fact that the wo- 
men, as in most countries of this arch- 
ipelago, but in Java more particularly, 
are almost the sole acting merchants and 
factors, the men hardly ever interfering in 
either capacity with such transactions. 
Let us add, by-the-by, if this appear to our 
European prejudices and prepossessions 
a somewhat unfeminine occupation of 
mental talent and energy, there are others, 
the pursuits of war, for example, which 
are still more extraordinary objects of fa- 
vor with the women of the archipelago. 
There was still living, about five and 
twenty years ago, the wife of a Macassar 
chief of some distinction, named Kreing 
Lembang Parung. Thislady had acquired 
a military reputation, and was also es- 
teemed one of the best politicians in 
Celebes. 

Mr. Craufurd relates that he had seen 
her so far back asthe year 1814 at Ma- 
cassar. Her husband was the sovereign 
of the little state of Lepukase. She had 
the appearance of intelligence and reso- 
lution; and, but a few days previously, 
had presented herself among the warriors 
of her party, drawn up before their ene- 
my, upbraided them with their coward- 
ice in the attack, in lofty terms, and de- 
manded a spear, in order that she might 
set them an example of gallant bearing. 
Encouraged by her vigorous exhorta- 
tions, her followers went forth and actual- 
ly routed the foe before whom they had 
previously fled. It has happened in Ja- 
va as well as Celebes that women have 
been summoned to the sovereign author- 
ity, though they are not treated with 
quite so much distinction as in Celebes. 
Still the Javanese females are held in 
much consideration, and not subjected 
to that carelessness, brutality, or neglect 
which is too often their lot in oriental 
countries. 

The first class of products which 
form the staple of the native trade of Java 
consists, of course, of those which are 
spontaneously produced or yielded by 
the bounty of nature, at little expense of 
Jabor and cultivation, or which are sup- 
plied by the soil improved for the pro- 
duction of commodities consumed for 


food or clothing. Of these the Javanese 














can always raise an ample superabund. 
ance, to be exchanged against the pro. 
ducts and merchandise of other coun- 
tries which they do not raise or cannot 
manufacture themselves. This first class 
may be considered as comprehending 
rice, a variety of pulses and pease, vege. 


table oils, cotton wool, manufactured 
cottons, tobacco, salt, sugar, indigo ; and 
to these may be added such domestic 
stock as fowls, &c., which they rear 
very largely. The second description 
of the products of Java embraces gold, 
tin, copper, ivory, catechu benjamin or 
frankincense, and other drugs. Dia 
monds are frequently found in the low 
lands; silver, we believe, never. But it 
is in the luxuries of foreigners that the 
most important branch of what may be 
called the national commerce of these 
Asiatic islanders consists. Edible birds’ 
nests, trepang, or the biche-de-mer, black 
pepper, spices (as cloves, mace, and nut- 
megs), camphor, sharks’ fins, tortoise. 
shell, tiger and other skins, are the abun- 
dant and costly materials they supply to 
meet those foreign demands. But the 
most extensive, and probably the most 
ancient, branch of the foreign commer- 
cial intercourse of the Indian islands is 
that with China. It appears that in past 
times the exports from Java to China 
alone formerly comprised elephants’ 
teeth, rhinoceros’ horns, gold, pearls, 
betel-nut, black pepper, and also (which 
is very remarkable) silver. Silver, not 
being known at present in Java, except 
as an exotic mineral, must either still ex- 
ist among its several formations, or must 
have been imported from some other re- 
gion in sufficient abundance, and on 
terms sufficiently advantageous to make 
its re-export a lucrative operation. 

The former may well be the case; and 
this precious metal may one day be de- 
veloped in Java in abundance. Thus 
for the clove, which she now raises in 
such abundant quantity, we know that 
she traded, as an importer, to the distant 
Moluccas so long ago as the year 1382. 
In the inland wilderness of Java it prob 
ably was growing wild at the time. 

Tre Justice or Love. — A just man 

“hateth the evil, but not the evil doer. 
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MODERN AFFECTATIONS — NO. II. 


One of the most whimsical of modern 
mutations has overtaken the numerous 
and many-titled progeny of our more 
ancient “ wine-shops,” kept by “‘ taps- 
ters” or “drawers,” called ‘“‘ coffee- 


houses.” From about the time of 
Charles II., when they assumed, on his 
majesty’s royal proclamation against 
them, the distinctive title of ‘‘ coffee- 
houses,” to the ominous era of the first 
great reduction of duty on coffee, up- 
wards of thirty years ago, when the 
comparative lightness of the impost upon 
a commodity naturally so cheap made 
that which had been, for nearly two 
centuries, an elegant but expensive Jux- 
ury, accessible only to the rich, a 
widely-diffused indulgence common even 
to the most indigent classes of society, 
* coffee-houses ” continued to be the ap- 
pellation of the most costly and luxurious 
houses of public entertainment, at which 
banquets could be given to political or 
festive associations, or dinners be pro- 
vided for private companies or individu- 
als, Although frequented by the highest 
nobility and the most distinguished com- 
moners, and purposely removed, as much 
as possible, by the scale of their accom- 
modations and the charges made for 
them, their viands and their wines out 
of the indiscriminate resort of the poorer 
and more common sort of idlers or 
revellers, they were, nevertheless, true 
republics, for all who had an adequate 
supply of money in their pockets. Oli- 
garchs and aristocrats might be sublime 
in their lofty disdain of the plebeian ob- 
scure with whom they were there 
brought into contact; as they ever were 
in the classical commonwealths of the 
old world, and still are in the model 
ones of the new. But he who had gold 
pieces in his purse, and fed the waiters 
largely, commanded at least as much re- 
spect and attention as the man with 
fewer coins in his pocket, and more 
quarterings on his armorial coat. The 
world, in that respect, was neither 
younger nor older — less venal nor more 
liberal —than it is now. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, we have no doubt, was more 








capped, and better attended to, than his 
much poorer, but much wittier satirist 
Tom Browne. The debauched, but 
wealthy Colonel Charteris, would have 
had his “‘ call” responded to before that 
of the gallant and accomplished, but far 
less opulent Lord Peterborough, of as 
expensive tastes and economical man- 
agement. ‘Tonson, or even the scanda- 
lous Curll, we should surmise, would 
have been obsequiously welcomed, whilst 
an insulting slight would have been 
offered to any poor contemporary poet, 
though it had been Dryden himself; and 
a servile homage would have been ren- 
dered to a rich one; Pope, for instance, 
or Arbuthnot. But we can’t persuade 
ourselves that Pope, in his own proper 
person, felt otherwise than neglected by 
servitors and all other men of vulgar 
minds, where his titled and wealthy 
patrons — the St. Johns, the Halifaxes, 
the Cavendishes, the Granvilles — were 
present in theirs. Everything “ is in a 
name!” They were great lords, ready 
made to people’s hands. The times in 
which great lords were so great in high 
places, the most trivial, as well as the 
finest things said or written by the great 
poet and little man, were yet to come. 
And now it has fallen to his turn to 
prove that there is much “ in a name” 
to be remembered, when titled poets of 
meagre pretensions, and profligates of 
illustrious birth, who, in his own time, 
gave the tone to society, and dictated 
the canons of fashion as well as of criti- 
cism, are forgotten. But the glory of 
coffee-houses has declined, as the great 
renown of their illustrious frequenters of 
past centuries has been confirmed by the 
dispassionate award of posterity. The 
higher class of coffee-houses, have given 
place to club-houses, built, furnished, 
and appointed with almost royal magnifi- 
cence.. The lower class have retired 
before their unworthy representatives, of 
whom we spoke in our last paper, in 
connection with the equivocal refresh- 
ment administered to cab-drivers and 
other votaries of late hours, in houses of 
very humble pretensions. We smile at 
the primitive notions of our great grand- 
fathers and their fathers, who could 
reckon only their “ White’s” and their 
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* Cocoa Trees,” their ‘ Wills,” 
**'T’om’s,” and ‘ Rutter’s.” We think 
of the dinners at our Clarendon, the 
apartments at our Mivart’s, the suppers 
at our Long’s, the baths at our Thomas’s, 
and we generally forbear to push com- 
parisons so “all to nothing” in our 
favor. And yet, if we pause to think of 
the sort of men who take up their quar- 
ters in these and other such handsome 
quarters now-a-days, and contrast them 
with the shadowy forms which emerge 
from many a dingy nook and alley of the 
city, and of Westminster, in the shape 
of the great ‘* English classics,” arriving 
sedately, and sedan-carried, at “ early 
eve,” and departing at various hours, 
some stealthily, some link-lighted home- 
wards, some eloquently excited, some 
downright rollicky, and if we see 


beneath grotesque wigs and under un- 
couth-looking doublets the Priors, the 
Swifts, the Addisons, the Congreves, the 
Wycherleys, the Steeles, the Gays, the 
Vanbrughs, the Farquhars, who— alas! 
that this should be as fatally true as it is 
absurdly trite —who are, indeed, no 


more — we are not merely content to re- 
gard the houses they frequented, in the 
flesh, with reverence, but we learn to 
pronounce the homely titles of the “ cof- 
fee-houses’”’ they thus honored, with 
some portion of the affection we bear 
to their own illustrious memories. Yes! 
there is this magic “ in a name.” 

But the same Augustan age, and the 
years just preceding and following it, 
have left us notices by other contempo- 
rary writers of these ‘ supper-houses.” 
They speak of these with that air of 
complacency which is natural to men 
who suppose that the celebrities of their 
own day will be the celebrities of all 
time to come. Well! nearly a century 
and a half after they have given this tes- 
timony, men still eat suppers (too many, 
perhaps,) and drink wine with them 
(haply,.too much,) on their return from 
the theatres. Our modern fine gentle- 
men, unlike the dull fellows who fre- 
quented the ‘‘ Devil” by the Temple, or 
the “‘ Chapter” by Saint Paul’s — ordi- 
nary-looking places to be sure, but where 
not ordinary men were generally to be, 
met with — our fine gentlemen, on their 
return from similar dramatic pilgrim- 





ages, usually resort to ‘‘ saloons,” as our 
‘* modern affectations ” denominate them, 
These saloons have as little resemblance 
to the gorgeous chambers, the renown 
of which still lives in that designation, 
as to the brilliant company that fre 
quented, in their palmiest state, the 
Hotel Richelieu, the Palace of the Lux. 
embourg, or the Masques at Whitehall, 
We do not undertake to divine on what 
consists the relation between the courtly 
festivities, and pageants, and receptions, 
that are the memories which cling to the 
‘saloons’? we have an uncontrollable 
habit of conjuring up among our other 
“historic fancies;’? and the veritable 
saloons of Drury Lane and Covent Gar. 
den, and their vicinities, in the Regent's 
Quadrant, the Adelphi, &c., &c., where 
the ‘‘suppers” are not the “ petits 
soupers’”” nor the company the distin. 
gués whom the same “ fancies” recall, 
There is in our London saloons of which 
we write, no very refined assortment of 
company; and if oysters and _ lobster 
salads, and all kinds of bad wines and 
“evil” spirits, do not supply the other | 
conditions necessary to the analogy, we 
doubt whether there exists any analogy 
at all between the saloons of the past 
and the present. Is it a similar doubt 
that induces another class of after-play 
suppers-out to eschew “saloons” and 
patronize “cider-cellars?” Why, this 
is to discard one anomaly and take up | 
with another. For what is a cider 
cellar? A subterranean salle-d-manger, 
where no other liquids are ever served — 
except wine, and ardent spirits of all de | 


scriptions, and malt drinks of every vate 


ety, and the viands are whole hecatombs 
of rump steaks — of chops, cutlets, and 
sausages, contributed by mutton, veal, 
and pork; and poached eggs by “ thov- 
sands and tens of thousands.” There 
you sit in an atmosphere impregnated 
with the soporific fumes emitted by hard 
smokers, only to be dissipated by the up 
roarious discord of many tempestuous 
vocalists, the occasional blast of whose 
“harmony” !! (so they call it!) rescue 
you from otherwise inevitable suffocation. 
In this singular region the mention of 
cider does not survive even in the trad 
tions of the writers. 

There is one phase in which these 
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“Modern Affectations” of misnomers 
meet us at every turn, whereever we go, 
in London or through the country, and 
it is that in which we regard the various 
aspects that “ schools” are now made to 
present themselves under. Schools, in- 
deed? They talk of the “ schoolmaster 
being abroad.” Our schools must have 
positively gone out of the country. They 
are no longer to be found in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred in which, until 
within these few years, they were mod- 
estly content to be called what they pro- 
fess to be. Schools ! Their places are re- 
membered, but they *‘ are not.” “‘ Schools” 
for young gentlemen, for young ladies,— 
for adults ; — ‘* schools”’ preparatory ; — 
“ finishing ” schools ; “ schools” for “ li- 
mited numbers of pupils ;” for children 
between the ages of five and twelve ; com- 
mercial “‘ schools ;”” boarding, day, morn- 
ing, evening schools ; and all the schools 
distinguished by appellatives which were 
flatly impeached by the first glance at the 
locality : the “‘ Prospect House,” Para- 
dise-row,” the * Mount Pleasant ’’ schools 
respectively situated opposite to a dead 
wall, a mack heap, or a knacker’s yard ; 
the ‘‘ Lawn House ”’ (in virtue of its green 
and mildewed gravel fore-court of four 
yards square ;) the ‘“* Rose Cottage ” (ad- 
joing a soap-boiler’s;) the “ Grove” 
(in respect of three polled horse chesnut- 
trees poking out the eyes of outside stage- 
coach passengers, and threatening those 
of the inside parlor visiters ;) the ‘* Laurel 
House” (known as such for the first 
three months of its being tenanted, being 
the whole period that the “ well-selected 
shrubs” in the front area could be per- 
suaded tosurvive ;) Norfolk, Devonshire, 
Buckingham, Beaufort, Richmond,Cleve- 
land House “ schools” and schools named 
after every county in the three kingdoms, 
and every great man produced by any 
one of those counties — these “* schools ” 
we can remember in all directions * thick 
as autumnal leaves.” Since Lord Brough- 
am’s Education Bills came out, however, 
they have all gone up. From the modern 
Plato they have received a species of 
| affatus.” "The impulse to become sen- 
sible of nobler destinies than their origin- 
al signboards announced — to expand — 
to rise — has become irresistible. They 





have risen accordingly in the scale of 
ministers and functionaries of teaching. 
They aspired from masters of “* schools ” 
to become heads of ‘‘ seminaries.” Se- 
minaries —hem! More soncrous, more 
figurative than ‘‘ schools” perhaps not 
quite so definite or significaut ; but then 
how much more genteel ! ‘* Seminaries” 
had their day ; so had the Academy of 
Athens. ‘Then our heads of seminaries 
became masters of academies. But whe- 
ther the youthful Bullites of this country 
were less tgactable, spiritual, enthusiastic, 
exalted, metaphysical, or acute than the 
disciples of the Athenian sages, or that 
the devices even of pedagogues are as 
mortal as the discipular institutions of 
Plato, our London and provincial ‘ aca- 
demies” became rank, languished, and 
went out. Then came a new order of 
things called “* establishments.” In these 
establishments, by some sort of inherent 
aristocracy or other, ‘* schoolmasters” 
rose ‘‘ per saltum” to the dignity of 
“ principals ; ” and ‘‘ ushers ” burst (like 
the emancipated chrysalis becoming a 
butterfly ;) into full-blown “ assistant 
masters.” Some of these we see, still 
sustained on the breath of “ Mcdern 
Affectations,” flutter about as if that 
friendly zephyr would keep them aloft for 
ever. Others who were wisely distrustful 
of its caprice, have taken advantage of 
ancther favoring current to waft them- 
selves into the empyreal of “‘ institutes.” 
The “ principal” of an “ institute” 
ranks (in his own estimation,) in relation 
to a mere schoolmaster, much the same 
as an Empercr of China to a “ Sampan” 
boatman. We have actually seen at a 
suburb over the bridges a school of 
classes announced on a show-board, the 
statements of which would not occupy 
more than an hour in the perusal (to any 
man who has a vast superfluity of spare 
time,) as an ‘“* educational establishment ” 
on one side, and as “ the institute” on 
the other. To him who marvels from 
what language the epithet ‘‘ educational ” 
is derived, the word “ institute ” will sug- 
gest a wholesome answer to the question, 
“What's in a name?” 

It is really remarkable that the only 
“ schocls” which retain that generic or 
family name to themselves are — 
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1. Those which, understanding its 
force and significancy in other pre-exist- 
ing cases, have very properly assumed it 
for their own, which are rival institutions. 

Under this head we find Schools of 
Art, Schools of Engineering, Schools of 
Mechanics, and Schools of Practical 
Science. 

2. Those which, not understanding the 
force and significancy of the description, 
have very improperly assumed it for their 
own purposes. 

Under this head comes Schools of 
Dancing, Shooting, Coat-cutting, Hair- 
cutting, Gymnastics. 

3. Those which glorify themselves 
upon the description, and with reason, 
on account of having done so much to 
illustrate it. 

Eton College School, Winchester, 

Rugby, Paul’s, Westminster, ‘Tunbridge, 
Reading, Berkhamstead, and other En- 
dowed, Free, or Proprietary Schools in 
various parts of the kingdom. These 
“are. very many of them, so ably and 
worthily represented by contemporary 
alumni in parliament, in the professions, 
in public and in private station, that any 
caprices Jess eccentric than ‘‘ Modern 
Affectation ” would have eagerly upheld 
aname common to institutions thus re- 
commended. 


FOOD OF NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 

GeneRALLy speaking, the natives live 
well ; in some districts there may at par- 
ticular seasons of the vear be a deficiency 
of food, but if such is the case, these 
tracts are at those times deserted. It is, 
however, utterly impossible for a traveller 
or even for a strange native to judge 
whether a district affords an abundance of 
food, or the contrary ; for in traversing 
extensive parts of Australia, I have 
found the sorts of food vary from lati- 
tude to latitude, so that the vegetable 
production used by the aborigines in one 
are totally different to those in another ; 
if therefore, a stranger has no one to 
point out to him the vegetable produc- 
tions, the soil beneath his feet may teem 
with food, whilst he starves. ‘T'he sante 
rule holds good with regard to animal 
productions ; for example, in the south- 





ern parts of the continent the Xanthor- | 


rea affords an inexhaustible supply of 
fragrant grubs, which an epicure would 
delight in, when once he has so far con. 
quered his prejudices as to taste them; 
whilst in proceeding to the northward, 
these trees decline in health and growth, 
until about the parallel of Gantheaume 
Bay they totally disappear, and even a 
native finds himself cut off from his ordi- 
uary supplies of insects ; the same cit 
cumstances taking place with regard to 
the roots and other kinds of food at the 
same time, the traveller necessarily finds 
himself reduced to cruel extremities. Ana 
tive from the plains, taken into an elevated 
mountainous district, near his own coun- 
try, for the first time, is equally at fault. 
But in his own district a native is very 
differently situated ; he knows exactly what 
it produces, the proper time at which the 
several articles are in season, and the 
readiest means of procuring them. Ac 
cording to these circumstances he regu- 
lates his visits to the different portions of 
his hunting-ground ; and I can only state 
that I have always found the greatest 
abundance in their huts. There are, 
however, two periods of the year when 
they are at times subjected to the pangs | 
of hunger ; these are in the hottest time | 
of summer, and in the height of the 
rainy season. At the former period the 
heat renders them so excessively indo 
lent, that until forced by want they will 
not move ; and at the latter, they suffer 
so severely from the cold and rain, that! 
have known them remain for two suc- 
cessive days at their huts without quit- 
ting the fire ; and even when they do 
quit it, they always carry a fire-stick 
with them, which greatly embarrasses 
their movements. In all ordinary see 
sons, however, they can obtain in two or 
three hours a sufficient supply of food 
for the day, but their usual custom is to 
roam indolently from spot to spot, lazily 
collecting it as they wander along— 
Captain Gray’s Journals. 


Trutu.— Sincerity is the truth of the 
heart, and veracity the truth of the lips 
Whiat truth isto the mind that is good to 
the will, that is, its most proper object.— 
Watts’ Ontology. 





THE SPANISH LADY’S LOVE. 








Will you hear a Spanish lady 
How she wooed an English man ? 
Garments gay as rich as may be 
Deck’d with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 


As his prisoner there he — her, 
In his hands her life did lie ; 
Cupid's bands did tie them faster 
y the liking of an eye. , 
In his gourteous company was all her joy, 
To favor him in anything she was not coy. 


But at last there came commandment 
For to set the ladies free, 
With their jewels still adorned, 
None to do them injury. 
Then said this lady mild, “ Full woe is me! 
O let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 


“ Gallant captain, show some pity 
Toa lady in distress ; 
Leave me not within this city, 
For to die in heaviness : 
Thou hast set this present day my body free, 


But my heart in prison still remains with thee.” 


“How should’st thou, fair lady, love me, 
Whom thou know’st thy country’s foe ? 
Thy fair words make me suspect thee : 
: Serpents lie where flowers grow.” 
* . fone I wish to thee, most courteous 
__ knight, 
God grant the same upon my head may fully light. 
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“ Blessed be the time and season 
That you came to Spanish ground ; 
If our foes you may be commed, 
Gentle foes we have you found: 
With our city you have won our hearts each one; 
Then to your country bear away, that is your own.” 


“ Rest you still, most gallant lady ; 
Rest you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fair lovers there is plenty, 
Spain doth yield a wondrous store.” 
“ Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find, 
But -* oom through all the world are counted 
ind, 


‘Leave me not unto a Spaniard ; 
You alone enjoy my heart ; 
Iam lovely, young, and tender, 
Love is larwics my desert : 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is prest ; 
The wife of every English man is counted blest.” 
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* It would be a shame, fair lady, 
For to bear a woman hence: 
English soldiers never carry 
Any such without offence.” __ 
“Til quickly change myself, if it be so, 
And like a page I'll foilow thee wher’er thou go.” 


“1 have neither gold or silver 
To maintain thee in this case : 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know in every place.” 
“ My chains and jewels every one shall be thy own, 
And eke five hundred pounds in gold that lies un- 
known.” 


‘€ On the seas are many dangers, 
Many storms do there arise, 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, 
And force tears from watery eyes.” 
“ Well, in truth, I shall endure extremity, 
For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee.” 


‘* Courteous lady, leave this fancy ; 
Here comes all that breeds the strife ; 
I in England have already 
Asweet woman to my wife : 
[ will not falsify my vow for gold or gain, 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in 
Spain.” 
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“Oh! how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her ! 
Of my suit I make anend : 
On rad nees | pardon crave for my offence, 
Which did from love and true affection first com. 
mence. 


“ Commend me to thy lovely lady, 
Bear to her this chain of gold, 

And these bracelets for a token, 
Grieving that I was so bold : 

All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee, 

For they are fitting for thy wife, and not for me, 


“ T will spend my days in prayer, 
Love and all her laws defy ; 
In a nunnery will 1 shroud me 
Far from any company : 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be sure of this, 
To pray for thee, and for thy love, I will not miss, 


“Thus farewell, most gallant captain, 
Farewell to my heart’s content ! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my love was bent : 
Joy and true prosperity go still with thee !” 
“ The like ilove to thy share, most fair ladie.” 








ADVENTURE OF AN ENGLISH CARLIST. 


Durine the summer of 183-, Don 
Carlos took up his quarters in an old 
ruined Carlist castle in the valley of the 
Bastan, in Navarre. .The king occupied 
a room which had escaped the general 
wreck, while his ministers, generals, and 
agents, lodged as they best might. The 
soldiery, such as they were at that time, 
were scattered over the country, sleeping 
under hedges, in groves, or, in some few 
instances, occupying the huts and farm- 
houses of the Navarrese. I slept in the 
remnant of a stone kitchen, near the 
ruined gate of the castle. A pile of 
straw, with my cloak, formed my bed, 
with my saddle-bags for a pillow, and 
there was I disposed, ruminating over the 
events of the day, and endeavoring ‘to 
snatch a portion of rest, which I much re- 
quired. My position in Don Carlos’s estab- 


lishment will explain itself in the course | 





of my narrative; I need only here men- 
tion that I had been, at the date I now 
write, about three years in his service, 
and a great portion of the time in con- 
stant and confidential communication 
with the claimant to the throne of Spain, 
Charles V. 

I lay on my bed, I have said, and had 
gradually dropped off into a happy state 
of oblivion, when I heard the heavy 
tramp of a spurred and booted foot ap- 
proaching along the stone passage that 
led to the kitchen. The sound of foot- 
steps ringing in the deserted halls of the 
castle, woke me at once to consciousness; 
my slumbers being soon further dissi- 
pated by the sound of a rough voice call- 
ing for Don G Springing on my 
feet, and clutching sword and pistol, I 
answered the call, and next moment one 
of the lancers composing the regal body- 
guard stood before me. ‘His majesty, 
signor,’ said the soldier, uncovering him 
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self, ‘commands your presence immedi- 
ately.’ I signified my readiness to obey, 
though dispieased at the whim that rob- 
bed me of my sleep, and followed the 
messenger, who bore in his hand a 
wretched oil lamp, which scarcely suf- 
ficed to illumine the long dark passage 
sufficiently to save me from tumbling 
against the scattered stones and rubbish 
which encumbered them. 

At length-a sentry at a door in the 
only clear passage of the castle proclaimed 
the king’s apartment. I knocked, and 
received an instant summons to enter. 
The room was of the usual bare descrip- 
tion, but vast in its dimensions. A bed 
stood in one corner, very little better than 
that which I have above described. Ata 
table sat the king, writing by the light 
of two oil lamps. I advanced, and, ac- 
cording to custom, knelt and kissed his 
hand. He rose and spoke, with one 
hand resting onthe table, and the other 
hanging by his side ‘ DonG , when 
will you be ready to proceed to Paris?’ 
‘At once, sire,’ I replied. The king 
smiled, and said, ‘ Many thanks ; to-mor- 
row morning will be time enough. Be 
readythen. There are your instructions. 
You will have an escort to the frontier. 
Once there, you will act on your own 
responsibility. Somehow or other you 
must reach Paris without exciting sus- 
picion: thence you will proceed to the 
Hague, and return to Spain with des- 
patches. 
matters: I trust all the details to you.’ 
After a few more verbal instructions, 
Don Carlos gave me his hand to kiss, 
smiled most graciously, promised never 
to forget my zeal in his service, and dis- 
missed me to his minister’s room, where 
the despatches lay. I received these 
important papers, and once more retired 
to my old stone kitchen, rest having be- 
come now still more necessary tome. The 
task was no easy one. As an agent of 
Don Carlos, the French government 
would certainly stop me, if I should fall 
into their hands. My despatches I was 
sure to lose in the event of discovery, and 
their contents would be instantly made 
known to the Christino party. With this 
conviction, I felt the necessity of using 
every available precaution to avoid being 
arrested in France. 


I know your ability in these | 





At dawn I was on foot, and equipped 
for the journey, while a party of twenty 
lancers, in their gallant and picturesque 
costume, awaited my orders. We started 
immediately, and halted only when, hav- 
ing crossed the Pyrenees, we reached the 
banks of the Bidassoa. While yet on 
Spanish ground, I dismounted from my 
mule, and assuming the costume of a 
Basque peasant, dismissed my escort. I 
was now alone, with France before me: 
I was unarmed ; while a purse and my 
despatches were as carefully concealed 
as possible. While awaiting the disap- 
pearance of my Spanish lancers, 1 sat 
down and endeavored to mature my plan 
of operations. [had no passport. Three 
documents of that nature, made out in 
three several names, were at my lodgings 
at Bayonne. I knew that, were I made 


a prisoner, my passport would be at once 
taken from me; whereas, if found with- 
out that necessary protection, I should 
have leisure to decide upon which of my 
three characters I should assume. It 
will be seen at once what a precarious 
and anxious life is that of a secret diplo- 


matic agent. 

The bridge near Zugaramurdi lay 
about a mile below; but my policy was 
to swim the Biassoa. Accordingly, no 
sooner was my escort out of sight, than 
I approached the water’s edge, looked 
carelessly up and down the opposite 
banks, and seeing no sign of any living 
being, plunged in, and made for a spot 
fringed with thick bushes. A brief space 
of time brought me within twenty feet 
of the French shores, when, quick as 
thought, two gun barrels were protruded 
from amid the bushes, and I was sum- 
moned to surrender. In two minutes 
more I was in the safe keeping of a cou- 
ple of douaniers — armed custom-house 
officers. ‘Ha! ha! Carlist,’ said one of 
these whiskered gentlemen; ‘ we've 
caught you, have we?’ I at once threw 
aside all idea of disguise, and played the 
Englishman. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, quietly 
eyving my two antagonists, ‘take care 
what you are about. I am an English 
gentleman rambling about for my amuse- 
ment; beware how you offer me any 
insult.’ ‘ If monsieur is an Englishman, 
he has of course a passport?’ ‘ Unfor- 
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tunately I have left it at Bayonne.’ This 
of course led them to suppose that my 
residence was at Bayonne, the very object 
for which I had lodgings there. ‘ Well, 
sir,’ said they, ‘ Englishman or not, we 
find you crossing the Bidassoa in a sus- 
picious manner. You have no passport, 
and it is our imperative duty to take you 
before the maire.’ I made no opposition 
to this command ; and away they started 
with me, walking one on each side, to 
their quarters. The beginning of my 
journey, though unpropitious, was, how- 
ever, exactly as I expected. 

On reaching the mairie, we found the 
maire not at home, andI was unceremo- 
niously walked into the public room of 
an auberage, the solitary window of 
which overlooked a paved yard, with 
very high walls, composed of loose 
stones. I seated myself at a table, and 
at once, on plea of my walk and the con- 
sequent hunger, ordered dinner, inviting 
the douaniers to join me. The invitation 
was immediately accepted ; and from that 
instant the worthy satellites of the cus- 
tom-house treated me with the utmost 
deference. After dinner, I ordered 
brandy and cigars; but feigning not to 
smoke myself, demanded permission, 
while they were inhaling the weed, to 
walk up and down the yard. To this my 
now merry guardians made not the slight- 
est objection, and into the yard I went. 
To escape was impossible ; besides, the 
very fact of my doing so would have been 
betraying my secret. My object in enter- 
ing the yard was far otherwise. After 
talking some time through the window 
with the douaniers, and when I saw clear- 
ly that the wine and brandy had some- 
what confused their intellects, I seized a 
favorable opportunity, removed a stone 
from the wall, thrust my despatches 
therein, and returned the stone to its 
place. My heart was now as light as a 
feather — my despatches were safe. 

Shortly after. dinner I was taken before 
the maire, and questioned. With him 
Prassuined a higher tone than with the 
douanies; said I was an Englishman, 
as he could well see ; complained bitterly 
of having been arrested while pursuing 
my pleasure; and demanded imperatively 
to be taken to Bayonne, where my passport 





was, and where my friend, the maire 
would satisfy them as to my innocence, 
The words, ‘my friend, the maire of 
Bayonne,’ startled the worthy magistrate, 
who became excessively polite; and in 
a few minutes more I was on my road to 
that town. ‘The maire of Bayonne was 
my friend, but under circumstances 
which I cannot here explain. I little 
knew, however, that the government 
suspected him of being a Carlist. ' 
On arriving at my destination, I went 
with the douanier to the street in which 
my lodgings were situated — induced 
him to wait outside — and in a very few 
minutes again stood before him in the 
costume of an English gentleman, and 
with my passport in my pocket. The 
maire was at home — immediately satis- 
fied the douanier — vised my passport 
for Paris ; and I was at once placed, with- 
out any difficulty, in the very best posi- 
tion possible, not being supposed to have 
come to Spain at all., Under this com- 
fortable impression I returned with the 
douanier, secretly obtained my des- 
patches, and booked myself in the dili- 
gence for Paris direct. But the little 
maire had his suspicions still, and next 
day the telegraph was at work ; and long 
before I reached Paris, the fact of my 
being on my road there was known, and 
a plan of operations decided on. The 
little maire was too cunning for me. 
Unconscious of this circumstance, I 
left the diligence at the messageries of 
Lafite and Gaillard, with my little valise 
under my arm, and immediately retired 
to a bed-room, there to wash off the dust 
and other marks incident to a long jour- 
ney, preparatory to dining. I had been 
in the room five minutes, and had, luck- 
ily, not opened my valise, when I heard 
a polite knock at the door. Perfectly 
unprepared, I opened the door, and one 
glance told me the intruder was a com- 
missary of police. I knew my fate hung 
on a word—a look ; and, young diplo- 
matist as I was, [ acted with a presence 
of mind which since has many times 
astonished me. ‘ Mr. ” said he, 
politely mentioning my name. ‘ Mr.— 
is up stairs at No.—.,’ said I, without 
flinching, at the same time smiling most 
benignly. ‘Oh,ten thousand pardons, 
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monsieur, for the mistake: what number 
did you say, sir?” I repeated the num- 
ber; the commissary of police thanked 
me, re-entered the passage, and began 
quietly to ascend the stairs. Before he 
had reached the summit of the flight, I 
was in the street with my valise in my 
hand. With such a police as Paris can 
boast of, to have taken a fiacre or cab 
would have been to betray my hiding- 
place at once. [ therefore hurried 
along on foot, plunged into the cité, 
reached as low a neighborhood as I could 
find, and entered a house of very suspi- 
cious character, where, however, I was 
quite safe until dark. Here I dined: 
as soon as night came on, sallied forth 
in search of a more safe place of con- 
cealment. 

In a s‘reet in the Quartier Latin, some 
months before, I had often spent an 
evening with a very clever, but very 
poor young artist. We had been great 
cronies, and to him I determined to 
apply for shelter for the night. With 
some difficulty 1 found the house, and 
being admitted to the porter’s lodge, 
inquired for Monsieur Jules Victor, ‘Au 
quatrieme ’— [ On the fourth floor,] said 
the laconic Cerberus, and up the stair I 
at once sallied. After a journey up a 
narrow and dark flight of stairs, I reached 
the desired door, and knocked : ‘ Entrez,’ 
said a soft female voice. Istarted, but 
still obeyed the summons, and found 
myself in the presence of a very pretty 
and neatly-dressed young Frenchwoman. 
‘This is Monsieur Victor’s apartment, I 
believe?’ said I with some hesitation. 
‘It is; he will be here directly. Will 
monsicur be seated?’ said she with a 
most engaging smile. I seated myself, 
and Victor instantly came out of the ad- 
joing chamber. ‘ Delighted to see you, 
my dear fellow; what earthquake has 
cast you up? But excuse me; allow me 
to introduce you to Madame Victor — 
Madame Victor, Monsieur !’ This 
announcement rather disarranged my 
plans ; but determined to make a trial, I 
sat down, and at once told my story, 
concluding by casting a sly look at ma- 
dame, and saying, ‘Had you been a 
bachelor, I meant to beg half your bed?’ 
‘And of course now you will stay?’ said 
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madame kindly ; ‘ we will do the best we 
can for you.’ 

This point settled, I rose from my 
chair, and drawing my passport from my 
pocket, burned it quietly before them. 
Very much surprised, they inquired the 
reason, which, however, was obvious — 
that I could no longer travel under my 
own name, and another had become ab- 
solutely necessary. I spent a most pleas- 
ant evening with this worthy and kind 
couple; amused them with my multifari- 
ous adventures ; and next morning sallied 
forth to call on an intimate English 
friend. With him I could not be ex- 
plicit; but, after the ordinary topics 
which occur to men meeting after an 
absence of some duration, I said, ‘I have 
lost my passport. Will you go to the 
English embassy with me, and vouch for 
my respectability?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘ But 
will you be quite silent with regard to 
my real appellation? My name is Henry 
Seymour!’ He started. ‘I do not ask 


you to say my name is Henry Seymour, 
but simply to say you know me.’ Though 
very much surprised, he agreed; and 


away we went to the English embassy. 
We saw the usual official—the usual 
questions were asked—my friend vouched 
for my respectability. I mentioned that 
I had lost my passport. A new one was 
made out at once; and after the usual 
particulars, the official said, ‘ What 
name?’ ‘Henry Seymour.’ ‘ Where 
last from?’ ‘ Calais.’ 

That night, after transacting my busi- 
ness in Paris, and perfectly satisfied with 
the neat manner in which I had eluded 
the vigilance of the police, I was on my 
road to Brussels. But the eternal tele- 
graph was at work. Ere I was half-way 
on my road, the deceit I had practised 
was suspected, and intelligence trans- 
mitted, with orders to watch me closely. 
On arriving at Brussels I gave up my 
passport, and in an hour afterwards called 
for it at the police-office. The commis- 
sary eyed me in a hesitating manner, 
quite sufficient to awaken alarm, amd 
told me to call next morning. This was 
enough for me: I knew at once that I 
was suspected. 

I must here mention that Belgium and 
Holland were at war — the former being, 
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with France, opposed to the Carlist dy- 
nasty, and the latter in secret league with 
Don Carlos. My plan of operation was 
at once decided on. I left the hotel (the 
Grand Laboreur) at which I had taken 
up my quarters, and fixed myself in a 
cabaret. As soon as night came, I sent 
for one of the common carts of the coun- 
try, and offered the driver a handsome 
sum to get me across the frontier. ‘ But 
you will be taken prisoner, sir,’ said he. 
The very thing I want, I thought to my- 
self. I contented myself, however, with 
saying that I would risk the danger. 
Tempted by the somewhat brilliant offer 
I made him, he agreed, and I mounted 
the cart, lay down on a pile of straw, 
threw my cloak over me, and in a very 
short time was fast asleep. Having 
scarcely had a proper night’s rest since I 
left Spain, my slumber was heavy and 
unbroken, and I only woke when chal- 
lenged by the Dutch sentinels. I at once 
knew that I was within the lines of the 
Hollanders, and demanded to be taken 
before the distinguished general in com- 
mand. His name, and what passed be- 


tween us, I cannot now reveal; suffice 


that I instantly received a pass, and 
reached the Hague without farther mo- 
lestation. 

My despatches presented, and my mis- 
sion fulfilled, I sailed for England, and 
thence took ship again for Spain. Such 
was my adventure — one of many which 
I underwent when in the secret diplo- 
matic service of Don Carlos. What the 
exact object of my journey was, it is not 
for me to reveal; suffice it, however, 
that my return was hailed with delight, 
as I brought with me that from the want 
of which monarch and peasant equally 
suffer — Gop. 
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BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


Nearty four hundred miles up the 
Trinity river, Texas, at the extreme 
point to which the flat-bottom steamboats 
run up in search of cotton and other pro- 
ductions is Robins’ Ferry. Below, the 
river is narrow, with high steep banks, 


within the deep shadow of which the 
waters roll noiselessly and swiftly towards 
the ocean, while groves of somewhat 
stunted trees run down to the very edge 
of the cliffs: here, however, the stream 
expands into a broad and shallow lake, 
the shores of which are low, and even 
unsightly, as is generally the case in 
Texas. 

We arrived at a landing-place three 
miles below the junction of the lake and 
river late one night, and early the follow. 
ing morning I was paddling up against 
the stream in a light bark canoe, which, 
having but a slight hold in the water, 
served better to stem the current than 
one of larger dimensions. For some 
time I continued within the shadows of 
the cliffs in comparative gloom ; but, af- 
ter a somewhat fatiguing hour, my eye 
first caught a glimpse of the shallow lake, 
where I hoped to find sufficient abund- 
ance of wild-fowl to glut my most mur- 
derous appetite as a sportsman. The 
dawn had long since passed, but nature 
appeared yet asleep, so calm, so still was 
that almost untrodden spot. Gliding 
swiftly out of the influence of the cur- 
rent, I allowed my canoe to stand mo- 
tionless, while I gazed around. Far as 
the eye could reach, spread a perfect 
wilderness of waters, forward, to the right 
and to the left, perfectly unruffled, for 
not so much as a blade of grass or a leaf 
was stirring on the shore. Here and 
there rose huge trunks of trees, borne 
from above by the almost periodical in- 
undations, and which, reaching some 
shallow part, became stationary, until 
time and decay removed them by degrees 
from their resting-place. Snags were 
visible all around, while a low bushy is- 
land lay about a quarter of a mile to the 
southward. The waters sparkled in the 
sun, revealing at some distance the pre- 
sence of hundreds of ducks, geese, and 
swans floating upon the surface. For 
some time they remained unheeded, so 
charmed was I by the quiet beauty of the 
landscape ; but at length the prospect of 
a late breakfast awoke my killing pro 
pensities, and, raising my paddle, I gave 
a true Indian sweep, and glided noise- , 
lessly towards the little island above al- 

*luded to. 
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My progress was rapid, but not a sound 
could have been detected by any save an 
aboriginal. The bevy of ducks which 
had drawn me in that direction were sail- 
ing towards the island, and I was within 
gun-shot long before 1 was perceived, as, 
the better to deceive them, I lay almost 
on my face at last, and paddled with my 
hands. At length I allowed the canoe to 
drift with whatever impulse it had pre- 
viously received, and cautiously clutch- 
ing my double-barreled apology for a Joe 
Manton, rose in the boat. Ere, however, 
1 could gain my feet, crack! crack! 
went the two barrels of a fowling-piece, 
awhistling was heard close to my ears, 
and the ducks, save and except a few vic- 
tims, flew away with a loud rustling of 
wings. I was astounded. My first im- 
pulse was to return the fire at random, 
as the idea of Iadians crossed my brain. 
I could, however, plainly detect the pre- 
sence of a fowling-piece by the peculiar 
report, while it was clear the ducks had 
been the object aimed at. Still, the prox- 
imity of the lead to my ears was far from 
pleasant, and I hastened to prevent a re- 
currence of so dangerous an experiment. 
“Hollo! friend,” cried I, in a loud and 
somewhat angry voice, “are you duck- 
shooting or man-shooting, because I 
should like to know?” A man rose in- 
stantly above the bushes. ‘ Merciful 
Heaven,” cried he, ‘have I wounded 
you, sir? Come in, and [| will explain 
this accident.” 

I readily complied, and a few minutes 
placed me beside the sportsman. I at 
once saw that he was blind. Nearly six 
feet high, thin, even gaunt, he presented 
4 most remarkable appearance. Clothed 
in the ordinary garb of a backwoodsman, 


there was yet an intellectuality, and even | 
| was done. 


nobility of character in his features, which 
struck me forcibly, while the sightless 
orbs at once revealed the cause of what 
had nearly proved a fatal accident. ‘‘ You 
are not alone?” said I, glancing curi- 
ously around the bushes. ‘I am,” he 
said with a smile, “quite alone. But let 
me most sincerely beg your pardon for 
having endangered your life.” ‘ No ex- 
cuses,” said I, depositing the victims of 
his volley at his feet; ‘‘ but if you would 
explain to me how you are here alone, 
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and how, being here, you are thus em- 
ployed, you will assuage a very strong 
feeling of curiosity.” ‘* With pleasure,” 
he replied, ‘‘I owe you an explanation ; 
and besides,” he continued, “I believe 
we are countrymen, and this meeting 
gives me true delight.” ‘I am an Eng- 
lishman,’’ I said. ‘ And I a Scotchman. 
In Britain it makes us countrymen; ina 
strange land it makes us brothers.” 

Struck by the blind man’s manner, I 
loaded, prairie fashion, a couple of corn 
cob pipes with some excellent leaf tobacco, 
and handing him one, seated myself 
quietly by his side. Closing his eyes, 
from habit, as if to read the past, he was 
silent for a few moments. ‘My name 
is Campbell,” he said at length, without 
further preface, “‘and by trade I ama 
cabinet-maker. To begin at the begin- 
ning. When I was twenty, and that is 
not so long ago as you may think, I re- 
ceived an offer to go to New York. I 
was engaged to be married to a sweet 
cousin of mine. Poor Ellen! I could 
not go without her, and yet it was, they 
said, owre young to marry. Still the 
offer was good, and rather than I should 
lose the opportunity of advancing myself, 
they all consented that it should be a 
wedding. The day after our happy union 
we sailed for the far west. 

“We reached New York in safety; I 
entered upon my employment with a firm 
and settled determination to secure, if 
not fortune, at least competence. . Wages 
were in these days ve high; I was a 
good workman; my master had confi- 
dence in me, and besides my wages as 
journeyman, paid me a salary as his fore- 
man and clerk. As determined to lose 
no opportunity of advancement, I kept 
all his books after my regular day’s work 
I saved more than half my 
earnings, and was as happy, I believe, as 
an industrious honest man can be; and 
if he, sir, cannot be happy, I know not 
who can.” ‘ You are right,’ said I; 
‘an honest, sober, industrious working- 
man, with ample employment, respected 
by his masters, with a little family around 
him, should be the happiest of created 
beings. His wants are all supplied, with- 
out the cares and troubles of wealth.” 
“So it was with me; I was very happy. 
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At the end of ten years I had saved a 
large sum, and then, and only then, my 
wife presented me with my first and only 
child. 

‘“* With the consent, and by the advice 
even of my employers, who had my true 
interests at heart, I determined to start 
in business for myself; but not in New 
York. New Orleans was a money-mak- 
ing, busy place, and thither I removed. 
My success was unexpectedly great; my 
own workmanship was eagerly bought 
up, and I employed many men at the 
enormous wages of the south. ‘Two mis- 
fortunes, however, now clouded my feli- 
city ; both attributable, I fear, to my de- 
sire for independence. The south did 
not agree with my wife, and ere I could 
restore her to a genial climate, she died. 
Sir, my sorrow was the sorrow, I hope, 
of a man and a Christian: but I felt it 
sorely. He only who has seen wife or 
child removed from him by death, can 
estimate my feelings. Existence for a 
time was a blank. I worked mechani- 


cally, but no more did her cheerful voice 
encourage my labors. 


I ate, 1 drank ; 
ah, sir! it was then I missed her; at the 
morning meal, at dinner, over the tea 
board. As my eye rested on the empty 
chair on the opposite side of my little 
table. I could seein it the accustomed 
form; and then my heart seemed to turn 
cold, and the very blood to cease to flow. 
He who has not lost a wife or child, 
knows not real gorrow in this world. It 
is the severest Gal man ever is put to. 
Well, sir, she died, and I was left alone 
with a little image of herself, my Ellen. 
A gayer, happier being never lived — 
always smiling, always singing. In time, 
she brought back some glimpse of joy to 
my soul. 

“One morning, I awoke with a pecu- 
liar sensation at my heart —I had caught 
the yellow-fever. I will not detail the 
history of this illness. Suffice, that it 
was three months ere I was restored to 
health ; and then, by some extraordinary 
accident, it proved that I was blind; 
while my business was gone from me. I 
knew not what to do. You know, sir, 
the usual course of ruined men in New 
Orleans ; they sell off secretly, shut their 
shutters, write G. T. T. (Gone to Texas)” 





on the door, and are no more heard of 
But I, sir, could not do this. I was, 
however, no longer fit for business: 
quiet retreat in the woods was my best 
course of proceeding. Besides, my health 
was shattered, and I should not have 
lived in New Orleans. Accordingly, | 
contrived to raise a thousand dollars when 
I wound up my accounts, and with this 


| and anegro slave, I and my child started 


for Texas. Blind, I was not fit to cope 
with men, and my object, therefore, was 
to retire, as far as was consistent with 
safety, into the woods. 

‘Eight years ago I journeyed up this 
river, and reached this very spot. Fran. 
cisco, my negro, was a devoted and faith- 
ful fellow, and worked hard, because | 
was a good master to him. We erected 
a hut upon yonder shore: it was a labor- 
ious operation; but it was at Jength com. 
pleted. I have said I was a cabinet-ma- 
ker; so was my negro; we therefore 
furnished the place elegantly for a back- 
wood’s dwelling. 

** Now to speak of my daughter. When 
we left New Orleans she was eight years 
old, and up to that age had been edo- 
cated most carefully, her existence be- 
ing, of course, that of a town girl. You 
know, sir, the lazy luxurious habits of 
the pestilential city, and how little they 
fit one for roughing life in the woods. 
Well, Nelly was transplanted hither, pre- 
serving and increasing her accomplish- 
ments, and yet has she become a perfect 
prairie bird. Her fingers ply the rude 
needle required to make these coarse 
garments; she and Francisco prepare 
them for use. We have a female slave, 
Francisco’s wife, but hers is out-door 
work ; and Nelly makes butter, cooks, 
ay, sir, and even cleans. And she is 
quite happy, singing all day long; and if 
an hour can be found for a book, she is 
in paradise. 

“Singular as it may seem, I do most 
of the hunting; at all events, all the 
wild-fowl shooting. With the dawn I 
am up; and in my dug-out, which I*pull, 
while Nelly steers, I land here, end con- 
ceal myself in the bushes, while she re- 
turns to prepare breakfast. With my 
loss of sight I have gained an additional 
strength of hearing. I can detect imme- 
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diately the approach of the ducks and 
geese on the water, and if once they 
come near enough, am sure not to waste 
my powder and shot. After about a cou- 
ple of hours she returns for me. Her 
time is now nearly up: you shall see her, 
and breakfast at New Edinburgh.” 

At this instant a diminutive sail 
caught my eye at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards. Rising, I perceived a small 
canoe gliding before a slight breeze 
which had arisen, and rapidly approach- 
ing. ‘The foresail and mainsail concealed 
its occupant ; but presently a melodious 
voice was heard carolling a merry ditty. 

“There is my child,” said Campbell, 
his voice hushed to a whisper; ‘there 
ismy child. I never hear her sing but 
I see her mother before me.” 

“ Well, father,” cried Nelly, taking in 
her little sail; ‘‘no ducks for me to pick 
up? not one. You are unlucky this 
morning.” 

At this moment she caught sight of 
my naval uniform, and stopped short. 
“This gentleman was kind enough to 
pick them up for me, and you must give 
him a seat in the boat.” 

Nelly approached. Though tanned 
by the sun, one could still see the blue- 
eyed Scotch girl in her. Light curls fell 
from beneath a vast straw-hat over her 
shoulders, while a simple fur pelisse, and 
buckskin moccasons, with red worsted 
stockings, was all her visible attire. But 
never had I seen anything more graceful 
or more elegant. A woman, and yet a 
girl, she had evidently the feelings of the 
first, with the joyous artlessness of the 
second. We were friends directly, while 
I mentally compared her with my inter- 
esting Irish friends Mary Rock and her 
sister. 

In a few minutes more we were sailing 
for the shore, and in a quarter of an hour 
were in sight of New Edinburgh. To 
my surprise I discovered a substantial 
log-hut, several outhouses, Indian corn- 
fields, while pumpkins, &c. flourished 
aroufd in abundance. ‘Two cows were 
grazing in the neighborhood; as many 
horses were near them; while pigs and 
fowls were scattered in all directions. I 
was amazed, the blind Scotchman’s in- 
dustry was so novel in Texas. I ex- 





pressed my surprise. ‘ Eight years of per- 
severance can do much,” said Campbell 
quietly : ‘thank Heaven I am very hap- 
py, and my Nelly will not be left a beg- 
gar.” ‘* But you must find her a steady, 
hard-working young fellow for a hus- 
band,”’ replied I, ‘‘ to preserve all this.” 
“I think,” said he, smiling, “ if you were 
to ask Nelly, she would tell you that that 
was done already.” The slightly height- 
ened color of the maiden was her only 
answer, and at that moment we reached 
the landing, where the negro couple and 
their pickaninnies were standing. The 
slaves were sleek and hearty, and showed 
their white teeth merrily. 

Campbell led the way to the house, 
which was, for Texas, superabundantly 
furnished. Comfort was everywhere, and 
abundance. ‘The breakfast was, to a 
hunter, delicious, consisting of coffee, 
hot corn cakes, venison steaks, and wild 
honey, while a cold turkey graced the cen- 
tre of the board. What I enjoyed, how- 
ever, better even than the breakfast. was 
the attention of the daughter to her blind 
father. He seated himself at the board, 
and Nelly having first helped me, sup- 
plied all his wants with a care and watch- 
fulness which was delightful to behold. 
She anticipated all his desires, her whole 
soul being seemingly bent to give him 
pleasure. She was, in fact, more like a 
mother with a child, than a daughter 
with a father in the prime of life. Break- 
fast concluded, we takged again of ‘his 
history, particularly i his arrival in 
Texas. 

The routine of the day was simple 
enough, as they explained to me. The 
negroes, overlooked by the father and 
daughter, worked in the fields from dawn 
until six in the evening, the father fash- 
ioning some rural implement, an axe or 
plough handle, while the daughter plied 
her needle. ‘They breakfasted at haif- 
past six, dined at half-past eleven, and 
supped at six: after this last meal, Nelly 
generally read to her father for two hours, 
Their library was good, including several 
standard works, and the first two volumes 
of “* The Family Magazine.” 

Campbell went out into the air after 
a while to talk to the negroes, and I was 
lefi alone with Nelly. 1 took advantage 
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of his absence to learn more of her char- | more enjoy hospitality at the table of the 


acter. Never was I more delighted. 
Not a regret, not a wish for the busy 
world of which she read so much; while 
it was quite clear to me that her lover, 
whoever he was, had only succeeded by 
promising to reside with the father. To 
leave her blind parent seemed to her one 
of those impossibilities which scarcely 
even suggested itself to her mind. Yes! 
Nelly Campbell was a sweet creature, 
perhaps the only truly romantic recollec- 
tion I bore with me from ‘Texas. 

I remained with them all day ; I visited 


their whole farm; I examined Nelly’s | 


favorite retreat, in a grove at the rear of 
the house, and then I left them. We 
parted with a regret which was mutual ; 
a regret which, strange to say, was quite 
painful on my side, and I never saw them 
again. Still I did not lose sight of them. 
I always wrote by the steamer to Nelly; 
and many along letter did I obtain in 
reply. More and more did I discover 
that she was a daughter only, and that 
even a husband must for a time hold a 
second place in her heart. At length 
she wrote —“ And now, sir, | am mar- 
ried, and I am very happy, though I al- 
most sometimes regret the step, as I can 
no longer give my whole time to my dear 
blind father. He is, however, so happy 
himself, that I must resign myself to be 
less his nurse, especially as the only 
quarrel John and I ever have, is as to 
who shall wait him. If he has lost 
part of his oe he has found a son.” 
This picture of happiness. made me 
thoughtful, and I owned that, great as is 
the blessing of civilization, and vast and 
grand as are the benefits of communion 
with your fellows, a scene of felicity 
might yet be found in the woods. Though 
I am a strong lover of mankind, and wish 
to be among them, and to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of civilization, yet do I think, 
if I were an old blind man, I would be a 
backwood squatter, with a daughter such 
as Nelly. 

I heard no more from them, as I soon 
after returned to England, and the busy 
life of the world and other avocations have 
always prevented me writing. Should I, 
however, ever revisit Texas, my first care 
will be to run up the Trinity, and once” 
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OccasionaLLy we passed a piece of 
magnificent rye, in full ear at that early 
season, with straw the longest I ever saw 
in my life; while the number of wild 
pigeons that kept constantly rising out of 
these and other fields of corn, as we rode 
past them, was positively marvellous, 
The plain must be marshy in winter; 
but the whole of it might be easily kept 
dry enough for cultivation by a few cross. 
dikes, the parts which are cultivated 
being drained effectually in that manner. 
On passing one very magnificent piece of 
wheat, I observed incidentally to the sur- 
rigee that it was in fine condition, and 
asked if he knew to whom it belonged. 
** How can I tell ?” was his reply ;. “ any 
one that can afford to watch and guard 
it may sow wherever he pleases; and 
when the time of harvest comes he may 
reap it, if it has not been stolen before 
that; and then some one perhaps sows 
there the next year, and the man who 
has had the crop sows somewhere else.” 
“Then am I to understand that the land 
belongs to no one,‘and that any one may 
plough or sow where he pleases?” said 
I, somewhat surprised. ‘* How can the 
land belong to any one?” asked, in re 
ply, the equally astonished Albanian. 
“If I sow corn there, the corn is mine; 
if you sow, it is yours; if I see good 
grass there, I feed my horses, or sheep, 
or oxen, if I have any; and any other 
person may do the same; but the land is 
not mine.” ‘ But to whom then does 
the land belong?) May I come and turn 
out your flocks or sow seeds where you 
want to sow?” ‘Of course you may, 
if you can; but if I sow corn there, or 
feed my flocks there, I take good care to 
watch it, and not let you.”— Captain 
Best’s Excursions in Albania. 
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Look upon rvery DAy as the whole of 
life, not merely as a section ; and enjoy 
the present without wishing, through 
haste, to spring on to another lying before 
the section. — Richter. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Towarps thé close of the last cen- 
tury the increased scale of transactions 
inthe Funds, and the new loans which 
were continually being raised, induced 


the principal frequenters of the stock- ; 1 c 
market to subscribe for the erection of | situated in the strcetsqjurts, and alleys 
abuilding for their accommodation. Ca- | 


pel Court, on the east side of Barthol- | ; 
| ty or forty bullion, bill, and discount 


omew Lane, once the residence of Sir 
William Capel, Lord Mayor in 1504, 
was fixed upon as a convenient situation 
for the purpose. The first stone was 
laid on the 18th of May, 1801, and con- 
tains an inscription, which states, for 
the information of remote posterity, that 
the national debt was then upwards of 
five hundred millions. This building, 
which is the present Stock Exchange, 
was opened in March, 1802. The en- 
trance to Capel Court is nearly opposite 





| the ‘* House, 


the door at the east end of the Bank, | 


leading to the room in that building 
called the Rotunda. 
No one is allowed to transact business 


| in £300 for two years. 


at the Stock Exchange unless he is a 
member. If a stranger unluckily wan- 
ders into the place, he is quickly hus- 
tled out. There are about three hun- 
dred and fifty firms of stock-brokers in 
London, whose pla f business are 


within five minutes’ k of the Royal 
Exchange. ‘To these we must add thir- 
brokers. All the more respectable of 
these money-dealers are members of the 
Stock Exchange, and the total number 
of members is at present about six 
hundred and fifty. The admission takes 
place by ballot, and the committee of 
the Stock Exchange, which consists of 
twenty-four members, is elected in the 
same manner. Every new member of 
” as it is called, must be 
introduced by three respectable mem- 
bers, each of whom enters into security 
At the end of 
two years, when the respectability of the 
party is supposed to be fairly ascertained 
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and known, the liability of the sureties 
ceases ; but, as each member of the house 
is reélected every year, if in the course of 
the preceding twelvemonth there is any- 
thing discreditable in his conduct, he is 
not reélected. If a member becomes a 
defaulter, he ceases to be a member; 
though, after inquiry, he may be read- 
mitted on paying a certain composition ; 
but he must be readmitted, if at all, by 
vote of the committee. When a mem- 
ber becomes unable to pay his creditors, 
there are certain official assignees who 
receive all the money due to him and 
divide it amongst his creditors. No 


man can be readmitted unless he pays | 
6s. 8d. in the pound, from resources | 


of his own, over and above what has 
been collected from his debtors. As 
some of the practices of the Stock Ex- 
change are contrary to Jaw, and cannot 
be enforced in the courts, the members 
are only to be held to them by a sense 
of honor, and such restraints in the way 
of exposure and degradation as the gov- 
erning committee may be authorized to 
apply by the general body of members. 
Cases of dishonorable or disgraceful 
conduct are punished by expulsion. 
The names of defaulters are posted on 
the ‘black board,” and, in the language 
of the Stock Exchange, they are then 
technically called ‘‘lame ducks.” In 
short, the committee have the power 
of effectually destroying the credit of a 
member whosga transactions are of a 
dishonorable oe They investigate 
the conduct of Members whenever called 
upon by other parties, and give their 
award according to the evidence. 

The two leading classes of men who 
have dealings on the Stock Exchange 
are the jobbers and the brokers, though 
the business peculiar to each is not un- 
frequently transacted by one person. 
Some members deal for the most part 
in English stocks, others in foreign, and 
many confine their attention principally 
to shares in mines, rail ways, canals, joint- 
stock banks, and other public compa- 
nies; some call themselves discount- 
brokers and money-dealers, and transact 
business to a large extent in commercial 
securities — that is, in bills drawn by 
merchants and tradesmen on mercantile 








transactions. Bargains are made in the 
presence of a third party, and the terms 
are simply entered in a pocket-book-: 
but they are checked next day, and the 
jobber’s clerk (their clerks are members 
also of the house) pays or receives the 
money, and sees that the securities are 
correct. There are but three or four 
dealers in Exchequer Bills, and the 
greater number of these securities pass 
through their hands. The majority of 
the members of the Stock Exchange 
employ their capital in any way which 
offers the slightest chance of profit, and 
keep it in convertible securities, so that 
it can be changed from hand to hand 
almost at a moment’s notice. The bro 
kers are employed to execute the orders 
of bankers, merchants, capitalists, and 
private individuals; and the jobbers on 
Change are the parties with whom they 
deal. When the broker appears in the 
market, he is surrounded by the jobbers, 
One of the “cries” of the Stock Ex. 
change is ‘ Borrow money? borrow 
money?” a singular one to general 
apprehension ; but it must be under. 
stood that the credit of the borrower 
must either be first rate or his security 
of the most satisfactory nature; and 
that it is not the principal who goes into 
this market, but his broker. ‘“ Have 
you any money to lend to-day?” is a 
question asked with a nonchalence which 


| would astonish the simple man who goes 


to a “friend” with such a question in 
q 


his mouth. ‘ Yes,” may be the reply. 
“T want £10,000 or £20,000.” “On 
what security ?’’— for that is the vital 
question; and that point being settled, 
the transaction goes on smoothly and 


| quickly enough. Another mode of do 


ing busines is to conceal the object of 
the borrower or lender, who asks, 
“What are Excheqer?” The answer 
may be “ Forty to forty-two.” That is, 
the party addressed will .buy £1000 at 
40s., and sell £1009 at 42s: The job 
bers cluster around the broker, who 
perhaps says, “‘I must have a price in 
£5000.” If it suits them they will say, 
“Five with me, five with me, five with 
me,” making fifteen; or they will say 
each, “Ten with me;” and it is the 
broker’s business to get these parties 
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pledged to buy of him at 40, or to sell 
to him at 42, they not knowing whether 
he is a buyer or seller. The broker 
then declares his purpose, saying, for 
example, ‘‘Gentlemen, I sell to you 
£20,000 at 40;” and the sum is then 
apportioned among them. If the money 
were wanted only for a month, and the 
Exchequer market remained the same 
during that time, the buyer would have 
to give 42 in the market for what he 
sold at 40, being the difference between 
the buying and the selling price; be- 
sides which he would have to pay the bro- 
ker Is. per cent. commission on the sale, 
and Is. per cent. on the purchase again 
onthe bills, which would make altogeth- 
er 4s. per cent. If the object of the 
broker be to buy Consols, the jobber 
offers to buy his £20,000 at 96, or to 
sell him the amount at 963, without 
being at all aware which he is engaging 
himself to do. The same person may 
not know on any particular day whether 
he will be a borrower or lender. If 
e has sold stock and has not repur- 
chased, about one or two o’clock in the 
day he would be a lender of money; 
but if he has bought stock, and not sold, 
he would be a borrower. Immense 
sums are lent on condition of being re- 
called at the short notice of a few hours. 
These loans are often for so short a 
period, that the uninitiated, who have 
no other idea of borrowing than that 
which the old proverb supplies, that 
“He who goes a borrowing goes a sor- 
rowing,” would wonder that any man 
should borrow £10,000 or £20,000 for 
aday or at most a fortnight, and which 
is liable to be called for at the shortest 
notice. ‘The facilities which the Stock 
Exchange affords for the easy flow of 
capital in any direction where profit 
is to be secured will explain the myste- 
ry. The directors of a railway company, 
whose receipts are £12,000 or £14,000 
per week, instead of locking up this 
sum every week in their strong-box, as 
apremium for the ingenuity of London 
thieves, authorize a broker to lend it on 
proper securities. Persons who -pay 
large duties to government at fixed pe- 
tiods, and are in receipt of these duties 
from the time of their last payment, 
VOL, 111.—No, 2. — 8 





make something of the grad ‘accu- 
mulating sum by lending it week 
or two. A person whose capital is in- 
tended to be laid out inemortgage on real 
property finds it advantageous to lend it 
out until he meets with a suitable offer. 
The great bankers have constantly large 
sums which are not required for their 
till, and they direct their brokers to lend 
this surplus cash on the Stock Ex- 
change. One banker lends about £400,- 
000 to the jobbers on every settling-day. 
Bankers are also borrowers at times, as 
well as lenders. The Bank of England 
sometimes, and also the East India Com- 
pany, employ their brokers to raise 
money on the Stock Exchange. Some 
members of the Stock Exchange call 
themselves, appropriately enough, “‘ man- 
agers of balances.” Whatever the mar- 
ket rate of interest may be, it is more 
advantageous to a capitalist to employ 
his resources at the smallest rate of 
profit rather than it should remain idle. 
Sometimes the jobber, at the close of the 
day, will Jend his money at 1 per cent. 
rather than not employ it at all. But 
the extraordinary fluctuations in the rate 
of interest, even in the course of a sin- 
gle day, are a sufficient temptation to 
the money-lender to resort to the Stock 
Exchange. During the shutting of the 
stocks money is invariably scarce; but 
as soon as the dividends become payable, 
it is again abundant. At other times, 
on one day, the rate of interest will be 
10 per cent., and th@™pext day only, 2. 
The rate of interest offered in the morn- 
ing will also frequently differ from that 
which can be obtained in the afternoon. 
Instances have occurred in which every- 
body has been anxious to lend money in 
the morning at 4 per cent., when about 
two o’clock money has become so scarce 
that it could with difficulty be borrowed 
at 10 per cent. For example, if the 
price of Consols be low, persons who 
are desirous of raising money will give 
a high rate of interest rather than sell 
stock. Again, an individual wants to 
borrow £100,000 on Consals, but they 
happen to be in great demand, and the 
jobber may borrow on them at 2 per 
cent., and lend the very same money on 
another description of government se- 
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curity at 5 per cent. The constant re- 
currence of these opportunities of turn- 
ing capital is of course the life and soul 
of the Stock Exchange. 

The profit of the jobber, after he has 
concluded a bargain, depends upon the 
state of the market, which may be de- 
pressed by extensive sales, or by the 
competition of buyers. These jobbers 
are middle men, who are always ready 
either to buy or sell at a minute’s no- 
tice, and hence a broker, in dealing for 
his principal, who wants to borrow 
money, has no need to hunt after anoth- 
er broker, who has money of another 
principal to lend, but each resorts to the 
jobber, who is both a borrower and lend- 
er. The following information as to 
the transactions of a firm of stock-bro- 
kers, or, perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, of money-dealers, or, to use the 
technical phrase, ‘managers of bal- 
ances,” is official, and may be fully re- 
lied on: — “Our business, in addition 
to that of mere stock-broker, extends 
to the dealing in money, that is, borrow- 
ing of bankers, capitalists, and others, 
their surplus or unemployed moneys, for 
the purpose of lending again at advanced 
rates, the difference of rate being our 
remuneration for the trouble and risk 
attendant thereon. By the general fa- 
cility thus afforded, from our being al- 
most always ready either to borrow 
or lend, we have become, as it were, a 
channel directly or indirectly for a great 
portion of the hn between Lombard 
Street and the Stock Exchange; and 
the magnitude of our money dealings 
will be at once understood when I state 
that we have both had and made loans 
to upwards of £200,000 at a time with 
one house; that the payments and re- 
ceipts through our banking account on 
each side amount to eighteen or twenty 
millions per annum, but our loan trans- 
actions far exceed that sum, and extend 
to the vast amount of from thirty to 
forty millions a year. Our loans for the 
year ending October, 1841, exceeded 
thirty millidns, being an average of three 
millions a month, or £100,000 a day ; 
and generally, upon four or five days in 
every month, the loans have amounted 





to 150, 2, 3,4, 5, and even £700,000 in ” 
a single day.” 


Roya, HusBanpDMEN IN Perv.— 
Within the city of Cozco, bordering on 
the side of that hill where the castle was 
built, there was a spacious walk or alley, 
containing many acres of ground, called 
Collcampata, and is still remaining, un- 
less they have built houses upon it since 
the time I was there ; the plat of ground 
on which it was took its name from the 
walk itself, being the best piece of land, 
and, as it were, the jewel and flower of 
all the estate belonging to the sun, and 
was the first plat of earth which the Incas 
had dedicated to him. This walk was 
like a garden, manured and cultivated 
only by Incas of the royal blood; nor 
was any other admitted to be gardener 
or laborer there under the degree of Inca 
or Palla, which was a lady of the royal 
family. All the songs they made were 
panegyrics in praise of the sun, and the 
substance of them was taken from the 
word haylli, which in the common lan- 
guage of Peru signifies triumph; as if 
they were victorious, and triumphed over 
the earth, when they ploughed and dig- 
ged into its bowels, forcing, it to fructify, 
and raking fruit from thence. With 
these sonnets they intermixed the quick 
and acute sentences and sayings of dis- 
creet lovers and valiant soldiers, tending 
to the subject and work in hand, con- 
cluding every staff or stanza of these 
verses with the word haylli, which was 
the burden of the song, and repeated as 
often as was necessary to fill up the ca- 
dence of the tune; and thus they sang, 
and worked backward and forward, as 
they made the furrows, with which 
cheerfulness the toil and labor were 
much alleviated. — De Le Vega’s Royal 
Commentaries of Peru — (1688). 





Who is the greater sage, he who lifts 
himself above the stormy time, and con- 
templates it without action; or he who 
from the high region of calmness throws 
himself into the battling tumult of the 
times? Sublime is it when the eagle 
soars upward through the storm into the 
clear heaven; but sublimer when, float- 
ing in the serene blue above, he darts 
down through the thick storm-cloud to 
the rock-hung eyrie, where his unfeather- 
ed young live and tremble. 
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ABBOT’S CLIFF 





THE COAST LINE OF THE LONDON AND 
DOVER RAILWAY. 


Tue energy displayed by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company in the forma- 
tion of this portion of their line was 
acknowledged by the Cinque Ports Cor- 
porations in a banquet given by them to 
















TUNNEL, DOVER. 


| celebrate its completion. On that occa- 
| sion, amongst the various mottos which 
| decorated the apartments used for the 
festival, was the following, —*T he Hom- 
age of Dover to Energy and Talent; ” 
and seldom has tribute of respect been 
| more justly bestowed, for works of 
greater extent or more extraordinary 
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character than those which the line ex- 
hibits have been rarely undertaken. 

On leaving the vale of Folkstone, the 
railway crosses the Foord stream by a 
lofty viaduct of seventeen arches, and 
taking a northerly direction, enters, by 
the Folkstone tunnel, the flank of that 
magnificent range of chalk hills which 
extends from Portsmouth, through the 
southern counties, to the sea between 
the South Foreland and the town of 
Folkstone, where it forms a bold escarp- 
ment about twelve miles in length, and 
varying in height from two to six hun- 
dred feet. Along the first seven miles 
of this precipitous and lofty line the 
railway has been carried; and this has 
been done by tunnelling three of the 
larger headlands, blowing the smaller 
ones into the sea, carrying a sea-wall on 
the “unnumbered idle pebbles” which 
lie at the feet of others, and hewing 
immense cuttings through the slips and 
dislocations of the more chaotic masses ; 
all of which have been accomplished 
with great apparent ease, though in the 
face of enormous and varied difficulties, 
by means of the irresistible power of 
scientific skill aided by ample capital. 

The Folkstone tunnel is seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six yards in length, with en 
inclination of about one foot in two 
hundred and sixty-four —which is that 
of the rest of the line to Dover. For 
the most part the chalk through which 
it is pierced is very ‘‘shingly” in its 
character, wet, ahd a good deal mixed 
with a debris of blue clay and other 
argillaceous substances. The cutting 
of the tunnels was consequently a work 
of much difficulty, and there was a con- 
stant struggle with springs and noxious 
vapors. Nothing of any greater g.o- 
logical interest was found during this or 
the succeeding excavations than lumps 
of pyrites, sold by the laborers as “ po- 
tato stones” or ‘diamond nutmegs,”’ 
and preserved by the peasants of the 
neighborhood as mantel-piece ornaments 
or cabalistie wonders. The interior 
or “‘ bore” of the tunnel is now well 
bricked; it is ventilated by several 
draft-towers ; and — what struck us as 
a very useful adaptation of a recent 





invention — the roof is drained through- | 





out by sheets of fluted zinc, bent to 
the shape of the arch, each flute of the 
zine acting as a gutter to carry off the 
drip. By this means passengers are 
effectually protected against wet, and 
the roadway of the tunnel is kept per- 
fectly dry. 

On leaving the tunnel, the line en- 
ters the great cutting known as “the 
Warren,” a romantic undercliff of about 
two miles’ length, running parallel with 
the sweep of East Weir Bay. Perhaps 
no more wonderful scene of wild nat- 
ural beauty in connection with so im- 
posing a display of industrial enterprise 
is to be seen in the world than the 
Warren presents, viewed from the sum- 
mit of the Folkstone tunnel, a point 
which is reached by a precipitous sheep- 
walk from the ‘* No. 1. Martello,” north 
of the harbor. Beneath the eye, at 
the base of a line of cliffs five or six 
hundred feet in height, lies a belt of 
smaller cliffs, each one broken from 
its fellow, and occasionally tumbled 
one upon another in confused groups. 
Through this rocky wilderness the road 
is cut to a depth of about one hundred 
feet. The bottom is a firm dry rock; 
the sides are inclined at an angle of 
seventy degrees, and are ‘‘as smooth 
as a deal board.” ‘The coloring of the 
scene is of striking beauty. The chalk 
stained by impregnations of iron, pre- 
sents a blended picture of bright red 
and yellowish tints, alternating with 
whites, and relieved in their seasons 
by patches of mares-tail, (Equisetum 
palustre) thrift, (Statice Armeria) the 
sea sunflower, (Cistus Helianthemum) 
and some other marine plants of florid 
character. During the calms of sum- 
mer, also, the serene silence which 
ordinarily rests upon a sea-side land- 
scape seems to become more intense 
here by the contrast furnished in the 
abrupt passage of a train, which, as it 
pursues its rapid course, sends a thou- 
sand reverberating thunders through the 
adjacent hills, and then subsides to still- 
ness more suddenly than even the lazy 
flight of the choughs and crows, which, 
for a moment scared from their nests, 
wheel a hasty circle in the midway air, 
and straightway drop to rest again. 
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After passing the Warren, the line 
enters the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel, a stu- 
pendous work one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven yards in length, 
cut through chalk of so compact a 
structure as almost to rival limestone 


in hardness. This tunnel is nearly 
six hundred feet below the top of the 
cliffs, about twelve feet above high wa- 
ter mark, and one hundred and fifty 
feet from the sea. It is partly bricked, 
and is well-drained, and ventilated by 
side galleries opening in the face of the 
cliff. Our engraving shows a view of 
it from the Warren. A zigzag walk 
at the back, through beds of samphire 
and wild cabbage, leads to the top of 
Abbot’s Head, where splendid views 
of the coast of France, and of our 
own coast to Dungeness Point, are 
obtained. 

On emerging from the tunnel, the 
sea-wall is reached. This is a structure 
of concrete, built on the spreading 
and partially submerged feet of the 
cliffs, which, from the tunnel-mouth to 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, have, with five or six 
exceptions, an inclination inland of some 
two hundred feet or more, forming an 
irregular bay. Across this rugged and 
unequal bottom a surface had to be 
cleared, and a superstructure reared, 
sufficienly strong to resist the action 
of the waves, high enough to be be- 
yond the reach of the spray, and at 
a point so far removed from the actual 
face of the cliff as to be beyond the 
reach of falling chalk, which, after wet 
and frosty seasons, sometimes slips from 
the superficial layers. In effecting these 
objects, obstacles of the most extraor- 
dinary and apparently insuperable char- 
acter have been overcome. Several 
cliffs were found to project so much 
on the course of the line, and others 
were discovered to be so loose in their 
composition, that it became necessary to 
remove them altogether. This was accom- 
plished in the case of the Round Down 
Clif—a noble headland—and some 
others, by charges of gunpowder fired 
by galvanic action. Here, then, where 
billows roared, and the restless fuci 
scarcely found a point to fix their fibres 
upon, a road—a “pleasure line” — 
8* 





has been formed, as clear, as dry, and 
as safe as any old-established turnpike- 
road in the neighborhood. 

The sea-wall conducts the line for 
a mile to the southern face of Shaks- 
peare’s Cliff, whose mighty mass, abut- 
ting in ahuge promontory on the sea, 
seemed to forbid all farther progress 
in that direction. Its substance, too 
—such was the nature of its chalk — 
was found to be opposed to ordinary 
tunnelling operations: its texture was 
“crumbly” —its mass was cut up by 
slips and fissures — and the whole moun- 
tain was devoid of those girders of flint 
which in ordinary cases bind the great 
chalk formations together. What, then, 
could be done? 'To have turned the posi- 
tion, by building a circuitous wall round 
it, was impossible ; and to haye destroyed 
this cliff by gunpowder would, from its 
poetic association, have been consid- 
ered, at the present time, as a crime 
almost akin to sacrilege. In this diffi- 
culty the sailor’s motto of ‘‘ go through 
it” was adopted, and, in spite of all 
the difficulties and of the opinions of its 
impracticability, a tunnel was com- 
menced, and after a while a_ tunnel 
was made — and a very beautiful one 
it is, and perhaps, likewise, the safest 
that has yet been constructed. This 
arises from its being a double one; for 
the peculiar impediments of the pas- 
sage make it necessary to increase the 
ordinary size of the opening, and this 
again involved the need of a central 
support for the superincumbent weight. 
The complete tunnel is formed of two 
pointed parabolic arches, twice the usual 
height, soundly built of five or six 
layers of brick, and from end to end 
measuring 1417 yards. The ventila- 
tion, which is very perfect, is secured 
by seven shafts communicating with 
the top of the cliff, and by occasional 
arches in the central pier. 

Leaving the tunnel, the line arrives 
at a loose shingly beach, on which the 
sea continually beats, and. in rough 
weather with great violence. Here, 
however, the intrepid engineer, by adapt- 
ing his resources to the peculiar ex- 
igencies of the case, has. succeeded 
in erecting a safe and convenient road. 
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A sea-wall would not in this instance 
have served the purpose; the sea would 
have washed it away. But where a 
solid structure would have failed, a 
light open timber-work framing, car- 
rying the rails on an elevated platform, 
has been found to answer every require- 
ment. A wooden viaduct exposed to 
the fury of a south-wester, is in fact 
as safe as Waterloo Bridge. 

The mighty obstacles of sea and 
land had now been conquered — the 
line had reached to the very threshold 
of Dover: but, before it could enter 
its venerable walls, an impediment of 
another description had to be overcome. 
At the end of the Dover viaduct, and 
concealing the town from view, stands a 
small rock, surmounted by a fort, called, 
from its position, the Archcliff Fort. 
To carry the line into the town, this 
rock, not twenty feet in width, had 
to be tunnelled; but so great was the 
repugnance of the military authorities 
against having what was termed “ one 
of the defences of the country” ex- 
posed even to apparent danger, that 
after the Company had surmounted every 
other difficulty, they were forbidden to 
take this the last step of their arducus 
journey. This difficulty was not re- 
moved without much trouble and delay, 
but at last, after many months of nego- 
tiation and dispute, the locomotive flag 
was planted on the chalk of the Arch- 
cliff, the souterraine was carried, the 
railway completed, and finally, on the 
sixth day of February last, the friends 
of the Company, with the writer of 
these notes, had the pleasure of cele- 
brating their entire success, by riding 
through the fort-tunnel in the first train 
from London to Dover. 


SELFISHNESS. 

Tuc selfish look upon themselves as 
if they were all the world, and no man 
beside concerned therein; that the good 
state of things is to be measured by 
their condition; that all is well if they 
do prosper and thrive, all is ill if they 
be disappointed in their desires and 
projects. The good of no man, not” 





of their brethren, not of their friends, 
not of their country, doth come under 
their consideration. 

This is the chief spring of injus- 
tice; for from hence it is that often. 
times men regard not what courses 
they take, what means they use (how 
unjust, how base, soever they be) to 
ward the compassing their designs: 
hence they trample upon right, they 
violate all laws and rules of conscience, 
they falsify their trusts, they betray 
their friends, they supplant their neigh- 
bor, they flatter and collogue, they 
wind about and shuffle any way, they 
detract from the worth and virtue of 
any man, they forge and vent odious 
slanders, they commit any sort of wrong 
and outrage, they (without regard or 
remorse) do anything which seemeth 
to further their design. 

Selfishness, therefore, is the great 
enemy to the common weal ; that which 
perverteth all right, which confoundeth 
all order, which spoileth all the conve- 
nience and comfort of society. 

The frame of our nature speaketh, 
that we are not born for ourselves alone. 
We shall find man, if we contemplate 
him, to be a nobler thing than to have 
been designed merely to serve himself 
and to satisfy his single pleasure; his 
endowments are too excellent, his capa- 
cities too large, for so mean and narrow 
purposes. How pitiful a creature were 
man if this were all he were made for! 
How sorry a faculty were reason if 
it served not to better uses! He de- 
baseth himself, he disgraceth his na- 
ture, who hath so low conceits, and 
pursueth so petty designs. 

Nay, even a true regard to our own 
private good will engage us not inordi- 
nately to pursue self-interest. As we 
are all born members of the world, as 
we are compacted into a commonwealth, 
as we are incorporated into any society, 
as we partake in any conversation or 
company, so by mutual support, aid, de- 
fence, comfort, not only the common 
welfare first, but our particular benefit 
consequently, doth subsist. On_ the 


contrary, our thriving by the common 
prejudice will in the end turn to our 
own loss. — Barrow. 
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A BRAHMEN EXPOUNDING THE VEDA. 


THE CASTES AND TRIBES OF INDIA. 


Tur institution of castes in India is 
one of the most curious chapters in the 
social history of mankind. The dis- 
tinction of ranks and the separation of 
professions appear to have been estab- 
lished before the remotest era which 
Hindoo tradition reaches. According to 
their sacred books the Brahmen proceeded 
from the mouth of the ‘Creator, which is 
the seat of wisdom; the Cshatriya from 
his arm; the Vaisya from his thigh ; and 
the Sudra from his foot. These castes 
comprise the four orders of a primitive 





state of society. The Brahmen were 
priests, the Cshatriyas soldiers, the Vais- 
yas husbandmen, and the Sudras ser- 
vants and laborers. The Hindoo religion 
teaches its followers that it would be im- 
pious to confound these different orders. 
This distinction of caste is the frame- 
work of Hindoo society, and all its in- 
conveniences and palpable injustice have 
been submitted to for ages from a sense 
of religious duty. The punishment for 
crime varies in severity with the caste to 
which the offender belongs, and while the 
law is merciless towards the Sudra, its 
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force is mitigated when persons of the 
three higher castes are brought within 
its reach. In other matters the abuse of 
natural rights is equally outrageous. For 
the interest of money on loan the Brah- 
men only pays two per cent., while three 
per cent. is exacted from the Cshatriya, 
four per cent. from the Vaisya, and five 
per cent. from the Sudra. Mill says: — 
“As much as the Brahmen is an object 
of veneration, so much is the Sudra an 
object of contempt and even of abhor- 
rence to the other classes of his coun- 
trymen. The business of the Sudra is 
servile labor, and their degradation in- 
human. Not only is the most abject and 
grovelling submission imposed upon them 
as a religious duty, but they are driven 
from their just and equal share in all the 
advantages of the social institution.” He 
then cites passages from the sacred books 
which show that the Sudra was created 
for the purpose of serving Brahmens; 
that he was not permitted to accumulate 
personal property; and that a Brahmen 
must never read the Veda (the sacred 
scriptures of the Hindoos) in the pres- 
ence of Sudras. In the new edition of 
Mill, by Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., 
the Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, there 
is the following important note on this 
passage. Professor Wilson says :—‘‘ The 
law does not justify the term ‘ abhorrence.’ 
Mr. Mill has collected the extreme texts, 
and has passed over all the favorable or 
qualifying passages. ‘The condition of a 
Sudra in the Hindu system was infinitely 
preferable to that of the helot, the slaye, 
or the serls of the Greek, the Roman, 
and the feudal systems. He was inde- 
pendent ; his services were optional ; they 
were not agricultural, but domestic and 
personal, and claimed adequate compen- 
sation. He had the power of accumu- 
lating wealth, or injunctions against his 
so doing would have been superfluous. 
He had the opportunity of rising to rank, 
for the Puranas record dynasties of Sudra 
kings, and even Manu notices their ex- 
istence. He might study and teach re- 
ligious knowledge, and he might perform 
religious acts. No doubt the Sudra was 
considered in some degree the property 


of the Brahmen, but he had rights, and | 


privileges, and freedom, much beyond 








any other of the servile classes of anti- 
quity.” Mr. Mill himself, in a note else- 
where, observes that ‘so inconsistent 
with the laws of human welfare are the 
institutions described in the ancient 
Hindu books, that they never could have 
been observed with any accuracy; and 
when we consider the powerful causes 
which have operated so long to draw, 
or rather to force the Hindoos from their 
inconvenient institutions and customs, 
the only source of wonder is, that the 
state of society which they now exhibit 
should hold so great a resemblance to 
that which is depicted in their books.” 
In certain cases of necessity the three 
higher castes were permitted to have re- 
course for subsistence to the employments 
of the class or classes below them; but 
the Sudra, being the lowest, was confined 
to the species of labor assigned to him, 
and in seasons of public distress the 
competition of the Vaisya, or third class, 
might come to aggravate his previous mis- 
ery. But, as Professor Wilson points out, 
he had a resort which the other castes 
were denied, — emigration ; and subse- 
quently the institution of mixed or im- 
pure castes threw open their avocations 
to him. Of these lower castes we must 
here give a brief notion. 

The origin of mixed or impure castes 
is to be ascribed to the force of circum- 
stances which laws could not prevent. 
Children were born whose parents be- 
longed to different castes, and they in 
consequence belonged to no caste, and 
could not fall into any of the established 
employments. The infringement of the 
sacred laws to which they owed their 
birth rendered them inferior to the de- 
graded Sudra. Charity or plunder could 
alone furnish them with the means of 
subsistence. When the number of these 
outcasts became so great as to render 
them dangerous to society, the Brahmen, 
by supernatural means, as the sacred 
books allege, created a sovereign en- 
dowed with the power of arresting the 
evils of this disordered state. He class- 
ified these outcasts, and assigned to each 
its particular occupation. Instead of 
plunderers, they became artisans, prac- 
tised handicrafts, worked in metals, the 
subdivision of classes being equal to the 
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number of additional occupations which 
the exigencies of society at the time de- 
manded. This process, whenever it took 
place, marks the commencement of a new 
social era. The division of the older 
society into four classes, comprehending 
priests, soldiers, husbandmen, and ser- 
yants, was too simple for a more ad- 
vanced period. Thirty-six branches of 
the impure class are mentioned in the 
sacred books, but the number, as well as 
the avocation of each, is variously stated 
by different writers. ‘The lowest caste 
of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a 
woman of the sacred caste. ‘This tribe 
are called Chandalas. Carrying out the 
corpses of the dead, the execution of 
criminals, and other degrading and un- 
cleanly employments, are performed by 
this caste. They are prohibited from 
living in towns, their very presence being 
regarded as a pollution; and on meeting 
aperson of a higher caste they are com- 
pelled to turn aside lest he should con- 
sider himself contaminated by their ap- 
proach; and yet, while this and other 
castes are submitting to these indignities 
and degradations, they are alive to the 
“pride” rather than to the “‘ shame ” of 
caste. Professor Wilson says : — “* The 
lowest native is no outcast; he has an 
acknowledged place in society ; he is the 
member of a class; and he is invariably 
more retentive of the distinction than 
those above him.” 

The Hindu account of the institution of 
castes has already been given, and it will 
be recollected that only four pure castes 
are recognized, the Brahmen or priests, 
the Cshatriyas, who are soldiers, the 
Vaisyas as husbandmen, and the Sudras 
as servants or laborers. Heeren sup- 
posed that the first three were a foreign 
race, who subdued the aborigines of the 
country, and reduced them to an inferior 
caste. These four classes constitute the 
elements of every society in an early 
period of civilization. In England dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period the people 
would be found divided into the same 
number of classes, but then the distine- 
tion was not hereditary. Plato ascribed 
the origin of political association and 
laws to the division of labor. From this 
cause, he says, men are obliged to asso- 





ciate, one man affording one accommo- 
dation, another another, and all exchang- 
ing the accommodations which each can 
provide, for the different accommodations 
provided by the rest. Herodotus and 
Strabo state that the Colchians and Ibe- 
rians were divided into four classes whose 
rank and office were hereditary and un- 
changeable. The Levites were an he- 
reditary priesthood. Mr. Mill, in his 
‘History of British India,’ proves that 
amongst the Peruvians, the Medes, the 
Athenians, and other people in very early 
periods of history, the distinction of 
castes or classes existed. The institution 
of castes marks a more advanced stage 
of society than that which is constituted 
of families only; and it is a step not yet 
reached by the Arabs of the desert, or 
the roaming Tartars of the great plains 
of Asia. We may here remark that we 
have borrowed the word ‘ caste’ from the 
Portuguese word ‘ casta,’ which signifies 
a lineage or race. 

Professor Wilson says, that everything 
in the Hindu Institutes indicates that the 
Brahmens originated not from pclitical 
but religious principles. ‘ Apparently,” 
he says, the system ‘‘ was contrived by a 
religious confederation, as the scheme 
best adapted to introduce order amongst 
semi-civilized tribes, and with no view 
to their own advantage or aggrandize- 
ment, or enjoyment of indolent ease. The 
authority of influence, of advice, the 
Brahmens necessarily retained, and they 
were the only competent expounders of 
the laws which they promulgated. ‘They 
had no other means of protection than 
the character of sanctity with which 
they invested themselves, and which was 
equally necessary to insure attention to 
their instructions. They labored to de- 
serve the opinion of sanctity by imposing 
burdensome duties on themselves of a 
domestic and religious character.” 

In the very rudest constitution of soci- 
ety the priest is to be found. In addition 
to the influence which he professes to 
have with gocd and evil spirits, he some- 
times practises the medical art, and in 
various ways sustains his importance by 
superior cunning, working upon the su- 
perstition, ignorance, and fears of man 
in his most abject condition. Nowhere 
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has the influence of a priesthood been 
so paramount and extensive as in Hin- 
dostan. It is remarkable that the Brah- 
mens never invested themselves with 
royal authority; but Professor Wilson 
observes that this probably proceeded 
from motives of prudence and policy, as 
well as from a feeling of true contem- 
plative devotion, by which especially they 
retained their hold on the people. But 
then, as Mr. Mill shows, their power 
was really greater than that of the sove- 
reign. The laws of Menu direct that 
“To one learned Brahmen, distinguished 
among the rest, let the king impart his 
momentous counsel.” As the sole in- 
terpreter of the laws, they in reality pos- 
sessed the judicial powers of government 
as well as those of a legislative character. 
The code was already perfect and com- 
plete, as coming from the Divine Being, 
and in no case could it be interpreted 
except in the sense the Brahmens were 
pleased to impose. The king was little 
more than a servant of the Brahmens. 
In order to have an adequate idea of the 
superiority of the ancient Brahmen, we 
must refer to the laws of Menu, which 
were probably promulgated three thou- 
sand years ago. While the Sudra, the 
lowest of the four castes, are represented 
as proceeding from the foot of the Cre- 
ator, the Brahmen came forth from his 
mouth. He is declared to be the lord of 
all the classes, and from his high birth 
alone is an object of veneration even to 
deities, and it is through him and at his 
intercession that blessings are bestowed 
upon mankind. ‘‘ When a Brahmen 
springs to light, he is born above the 
world, the chief of all creatures.” The 
first duty of civil magistrates is to honor 
the Brahmens. ‘‘ Whatever exists in the 
universe is all in effect, though not in 
form, the wealth of the Brahmen, since 
the Brahmen is entitled to it all by his 
primogeniture and eminence of birth.” 
The sacred books are exclusively his; 
and while the other classes are scarcely 
permitted to read them, he is appointed 
their sole expounder. For offering to 
give instruction to Brahmens, hot oil 
must be poured into the offender’s mouth 
and ears, and for contumelious language 
the punishment is almost as severe. Mys-» 

















terious powers were assigned to them, 
‘* A priest who well knows the law needs 
not complain to the king of any grievous 
injury, since even by his own power, he 
may chastise those who injure him: his 
own power is mightier than the royal 
power.” Again, it is said: “ Let not 
the king provoke Brahmens to anger, for 
they, once enraged, could immediately 
destroy him;” and it is asked, “ What 
man, desirous of life, would injure those 
by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually subsist, those who are rich in 
the knowledge of the Veda?” Extra 
ordinary respect must be paid to the 
most humble Brahmen : — “A Brahmen, 
whether learned or ignorant, is a pow- 
erful divinity.” Thus, though Brahmens 
employ themselves in all sorts of mean 
occupations, they must invariably be hon- 
ored, for they are something transcend- 
ently divine.” The meanest Brahmen 
would be polluted by eating with the 
king, and death itself would be prefer- 
red to the degradation of allowing his 
daughter to be married to him. The 
worst crimes scarcely subjected them to 
punishment, though in other classes they 
were visited with cruel severity. “ Neither 
shall the king,” says one of the admirers 
of Menu, “slay a Brahmen, though con- 
victed of all possible crimes.” To con- 
fer gifts upon Brahmens was an essential 
religious duty. These gifts were ane 
cessary part of expiation and sacrifice. 
The noviciates to the priestly office de- 
rived their subsistence from begging. 
Possessing all the realities of supreme 
power in the state, the Brahmens were, 
if possible, to a still greater extent the 
masters of private life. The Hindu rit- 
ual, as Mr. Mill remarks, extended to 
almost every hour of the day, and every 
function of nature and society ; and con- 
sequently, those who were the sole judges 
and directors of its complicated and end- 
less duties could not but be possessed of 
an enormous influence on the mental 
character of the people. : 

To the above extracts from authentic 
texts we must append the following im- 


| portant note from Professor Wilson’s new 


euition of Mill’s ‘ History of British In- 
dia,’ in which he observes that these texis 
are nevertheless calculated to give ‘ wrong 
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impressions.’ He says: — “The Brah- 
mens are not priests in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term, nor have they, as 
Brahmens only, such influence in society 
as is here ascribed to them. The Brah- 
mens, in the early stages of Hindu soci- 
ety, were an order of men who followed 
a course of religious study and practice 
during the first half of their lives, and 
spent the other in a condition of self- 
denial and mendicity. They conducted 
for themselves, and others of the two next 
castes, sacrifices, and occasionally great 
public ceremonials ; but they never, like 
the priests of other Pagan nations, or 
those of the Jews, conducted public 
worship, worship for individuals indis- 
criminately, worship in temples, or of- 
ferings to idols. The whole 
tenor of the rules for the conduct of a 
Brahmen is to exclude him from every- 
thing like worldly enjoyment, from riches, 
and from temporal power. Neither did 
the Brahmens, like the priests of the 
Egyptians, keep to themselves a monop- 
oly of spiritual knowledge. The Brah- 
men alone, it is true, is to teach the Ve- 
das; but the two next orders are equally 
to study them, and were, therefore, equal- 
ly well acquainted with the law and the 
religion. Even the Sudra was, under 
some circumstances, permitted to read 
and teach. In modern times the Brah- 
mens collectively, have lost all claim to 
the characters of a priesthood. They 
form a nation, following all kinds of sec- 
ular avocations. And when they are 
met with in a religious capacity, it is not 
as Brahmens merely, but as being the 
ministers of temples, or the family ‘ gu- 
tus,’ or priests of the lower classes of the 
people, offices by no means restricted, 
though not unfrequently extended to the 
Brahmenical caste, and agreeably to the 
primitive system, virtually destructive of 
Brahmenhood.” 


SLAVERY IN RUSSIA. 

Some of Count Chérémétieff’s serfs 
are merchants, and very wealthy. The 
tiches of a serf are generally obtained by 
procuring his master’s permission to leave 
his estate, and follow some trade in a 





town where he can, without interruption, 
turn a small capital and his natural 
shrewdness to account. This boon is 
well paid for, if he is successful. In the 
country, in cases where the landlord’s 
cupidity does not interfere with the pro- 
visions made by the law for the serf’s 
benefit, they sometimes accumulate large 
sums; for they spend but little upon 
themselves, and an increase of wealth 
does not make that alteration in their 
habits which might be expected. The 
custom is to allow the serf three days of 
the week to cultivate the portion of land 
assigned to him by his master, for whom 
he works the other three; and in this 
case, also, he sometimes reaches a state 
of comparative affluence. . . . Man 

of Count Chéremétieff’s serfs could of 
course, if permitted, purchase their free- 
dom; but this nobleman has no idea of 
allowing them to take advantage of their 
own industry: on the contrary, it is a 
subject of self-gratulation with many to 
possess rich serfs, and it is affirmed that 
Chérémétieff is so proud of his, that no 
sum would tempt him to give them their 
liberty — a worthy descendant, truly, of 
his ancestor in the days of Catherine! 
With this man there is no plea of neces- 
sity, but it gratifies his vanity, for it has 
an effect when he invites foreigners to 
his country-seat. On these occasions 
the Count is received by one of his rich 
surfs, in a mean hut, built in the usual 
style of a Russian log-house, and fitted 
up with the rudest furniture; the table 
is covered with the coarsest linen, and a 
black loaf, with some salt, and a wooden 
bowl of borsch, are placed upon it. The 
party merely taste this humble refresh- 
ment, when the door leading to another 
house at the back is opened, and the no- 
ble proprietor and his friends are then 
ushered into an apartment handsomely 
furnished : the table here is loaded with 
plate, glass, fruit, and a profusion of 
viands, in the arrangement of which little 
taste is displayed ; and champagne, quass, 
and votka are served, one as freely as the 
other. The guests leave the house as- 
tonished by such an entertainment given 
by a Russian serf, fancying perhaps that, 
under the circumstances, the man is as 
well pleased to be a slave as free ; and, 
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in some cases, they are likely to be right. 
In all probability the serf who has thus 
feasted his master and his friends can 
scarcely read, knows nothing of figures, 
counts with beads, and has a beard of 
enormous length: he makes, however, 
large sums of money, for he is shrewd, 
cunning, and saving. His moments of 
extravagance are when, as in this case, 
he receives his lord, or at one of his own 
children’s weddings. Jesse’s Notes of a 
Half-pay in Search of Health. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE FRONTIERS OF 
LAPLAND. 

How cold, how gloomy it is! The 
window-panes are covered with ice ; the 
morning twilight extends its hand to the 
evening twilight, and the dark night en- 
tombs the day. In Nordland, however, 
the mid-day has a few bright moments ; 
the sun sheds still a few feeble beams, 
then he quickly disappears, and it be- 
comes dark. Farther up in the country, 
people know nothing more of day —the 
night endures for months. ‘They say in 
the north, that ‘nature sleeps,” but this 
sleep resembles death; like death, it is 
cold and ghastly, and would obscure the 
heart of man, did not another light de- 
scend at the same time, if it did not cpen 
to the heart a warmer bosom and animate 
it with its life. In Sweden they know 
this very well, and whilst everything 
sleeps and dies in nature, all is set in 
motion in all hearts and homes for the 
celebration of a festival. Ye know it 
well, ye industrious daughters of home, 
ye who strain your hands and eyes by 
lamplight quite late into the night to pre- 
pare presents. You know it well, you 
sons of the house, you who bite your 
nails in order to puzzle out “ what in all 
the world” you shall choose for Christ- 
mas presents. ‘Thou knowest it well, 
thou fair child, who hast no other anxiety 
than lest the Christman should lose his 
way and pass by the door. You know it 
well, you fathers and mothers, with empty 
purses and full hearts; ye aunts and cou- 
sins of the great and immortal race of 
needlewomen and workers in wool — ye 
welcome and unwelcome uncles and male 





cousins, ye know it well, this time of 
mysterious countenances and treacherous 


laughter! In the houses of the rich, fat 
roasts are prepared and dried fish; say. 
sages pour forth their fat, and tarts puff 
themselves up; nor is there any hut so 
poor as not to have at this time a sucking 
pig squeaking in it, which must endeavor, 
for the greater part, to grow fat with its 
own good humor. It is quite otherwise 
with the elements at this season. The 
cold reigns despotically ; it holds all life 
fettered in nature; restrains the heaving 
of the sea’s bosom ; destroys every sprout- 
ing grass-blade ; forbids the birds to sing 
and the gnats to sport; and only its min- 
ister, the powerful north wind, rolls freely 
forth into grey space, and takes heed 
that everything keeps itself immovable 
and silent. The sparrows only — those 
optimists of the air — remain merry, and 
appear by their twittering to announce 
better times. At length comes the dark. 
est moment of the year, the midnight 
hour of nature, and suddenly light streams 
forth from all habitations, and emulates 
the stars of heaven. .The church opens 
its bosom full of brightness and thanks 
giving, and the children shout full of 
gladness, “It is Christmas! It is Christ- 
mas!” Earth sends her hallelujah on 
high ! — Frederika Bremer. 


First Impressions 1N A TRopIcaL 
Country. I took a walk in the country 
around Bahia this evening, and experi- 
enced those wild and undescribable feel- 
ings which accompany the first entrance 
into a rich*tropical country. I had a- 
rived just towards the close of the rainy 
season, when everything was in full ver- 
dure and new to me. The luxuriant 
foliage expanding in magnificent variety, 
the brightness of the stars above, the 
dazzling brilliancy of the fire-flies around 
me, the breeze laden with balmy smells, 
and the busy hum of insect life making 
the deep woods vocal, at first oppress 
the senses with a feeling of novelty and 
strangeness, till the mind appears to hover 
between the realms of truth and false 
hood. — Captain George Grey’s Expedi- 
tions of Discovery. 
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